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On behalf of Mr. Newall and myself I am making the 6th 
Report on the work carried out at Stonehenge which covers the 
season of 1924. The excavations were continued in a similar way 
to those of the previous year by making a succession of trenches 
between the rampart and the standing stones, beginning this 
time near no, 12 Aubrey hole and continuing towards the west. 
In the previous year a quadrant from north-east to south-east was 
searched, and it was determined to complete another quadrant 
from the south-east to the south-west. 

It may be remembered that when we were finishing the work 
of the previous year an interesting spot was found near the fallen 
fragments of nos. 8 and g stones which took us a little way west 
of the last line of trenches. A long row of post-holes had been 
found with a grave between two of them at the end of it. The 
new trenches were brought to where this area was likely to be 
continued, but digging ceased at the edge of it, that it might remain 
intact for examination later. 

The exploration of this area formed the main part of the 
programme for the season, but, as so often happens, we were 
drawn by the force of events into undertaking other work of which 
mention will be made presently. The trenches generally were 
not interesting, their contents being much the same as those which 
have been described before; yet they helped to reveal things 
which proved to be of considerable value. 
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On the inner edge of the rampart there were several collections 
of cremated remains, and one of them contained the little polished 
mace shown last year. Altogether there were nine cremations, 
similar to others met with previously in the same situation. The 
ashes were small in quantity and so near the surface that pieces of 
them were clinging to the cut turf. It is possible that there had 
been more of these interments, as calcined fragments were often 
met with along the same line, but traces of them disappeared 
towards the south. 

A large post-hole was met with which proved to be the largest 
post-hole yet found and measured 30 in. in depth and 24 in, in 
diameter. Like most of the others it was symmetrically round, 
with perpendicular sides. The top layer over it contained chips, 
but there was nothing in the fine dirty chalk matter filling the 
hole. 

A little later traces of two smaller holes were found, proving 
to be no. 3 of a continuation of the long row of holes found 
at the end of the previous season. Although no more holes 
appeared between these three and the end of the former row, 
the gap between was filled by a narrow depression, or rather wide 
groove dug in the chalk rock, which curved towards the long 
row, linking them together. 

Trenching towards the west brought our work near the 
interesting area of last season and a small post-hole was found. 
A little farther to the west a furrow was come to, cut in the 
solid chalk, descending 20 in. and with a line directed to the 
south. When more soil had been removed it was seen that 
there were post-holes along the furrow at irregular intervals, 
also that the west side of the furrow formed a rough low wall. 
On the east of the furrow the solid chalk had been removed 
over the level to a depth of about a foot, forming a wide depres- 
sion with a fairly level base which was continued across to the 
post-hole previously found. Here another furrow similar to, but 
less pronounced than, the first, appeared, and had a row of holes 
like the others along it. 

This place or passage- way was followed in the direction it took 
southward towards no. X 20 Aubrey hole, the sides of it running 
roughly parallel with each other, and the space between them being 
12 ft. Where the side lines ended at the south, five post-holes 
passed from east to west in a diagonal direction as seen at nos. 55 
to 60. The place ended at 45 ft. from the outer ditch and the 
ground between was devoid of anything relating to the place and 
was very flinty and hard from traffic over it. 

When the investigation of the place was transferred to the north 
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end it came to the long line of post-holes found late last season, 
passing nos. 6, 7, and 8 of that line which now became included 
in the place (or passage). The west furrow was seen to have 
been cut through the edge of no. 8 post-hole, showing the furrow 
to have been the later one cut, but probably the two furrows were 
nearly contemporary. The west furrow also passed through the 
side of Y 10 hole, i.e. of the Stonehenge period, and it could be 
easily seen that the hole was the later, as it had cut both the chalk 
wall and the furrow beyond it. 

The bottom of the place just here was quite level and smooth 
from side to side and to some little distance in the other directions, 
where it gradually relapsed into a rougher surface. The western 
furrow ended near post-hole no. 12, but the eastern had not been 
continued in line so far and the post-holes in it seemed to curve 
and meet those of the western line. What the purpose of the 
place could have been I cannot say. It might have been 
a stockaded passage, or it might have been a long wooden building, 
but in either case I am inclined to think it was roofed and that 
the posts depended upon a superstructure to keep them steady 
in the holes, many of which were shallow. The holes varied 
considerably, some of them were small and shallow whilst others 
reached a depth of 28 in., and they varied in width from 16 in. 
to 23 in., the bigger being found towards the south end. 

Regarding the comparative age of the place, I should think it 
was contemporary with the causeway at the main entrance and 
places where similar post-holes have occurred, as they are all 
identical in method of making and in appearance. The top layer 
passed evenly over the place, and nothing of the Stonehenge period 
had penetrated to the lower levels. It was filled with fine dirty 
chalky matter containing nothing beyond animal bones, two worn- 
out picks, and pieces of antlers. 

Noticing that the line of the place was directed towards a gap 
in the rampart, I thought it possible that there might have been 
a causeway and another entrance there. I began an excavation 
of the ditch a short distance to the east, where the excavation of it 
ended in 1921, and carried it towards the suspected spot. The 
excavation proved remunerative, for it not only revealed the 
anticipated causeway but also some interesting pits in the ditch 
on both sides of it (pl. II). 

Where digging began, the depth of the ditch, which had 
previously been about 5 ft. below the surface, rose to a higher 
level and entered a long roughly oval-shaped crater with a smooth 
floor. The side was very steep, especially at the rampart, where it 
was almost perpendicular. The nature of the contents of the ditch 
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varied only a little from what had been noted on previous occasions 
and there was the same abrupt break between the top layer and 
the silt. 

At a spot below the humus, midway between the sides and at 
a depth of 17 in., there was a small collection of cremated bones 
resting on the silt. They weighed but 5 oz. and could have 
been only a portion of a cremated body, probably of the Bronze 
Age. There were a few animal-bone fragments in the silt, 
mostly in a dark stratum intersecting it, which began at the 
rampart side and extended down to the middle. It also contained 
some worked flints, including a scraper. Where it ended low 
down at the middle, there were black ashes of a fire, darkening an 
area which extended over a level surface for about 3 ft., and there 
were about 9g in. of silt between it and the bottom. Burnt animal 
bones occurred amongst the ashes and near by was a collection of 
unburnt animal bones with a few pieces of human bone with them. 
This is the third instance of human and animal bones occurring 
together. A nice bone implement shaped like a gouge was found 
near this spot. 

The crater when emptied was found to be closed at the west 
end by a slightly curved barrier of solid chalk about 3 ft. high, 
extending across the ditch from both sides. There was a gap in 
the top of the barrier a short distance from the rampart side, the 
sill of it being 24 ft. from the ditch floor, and there was a foothold 
in the solid chalk between the sill and the floor to enable any one 
to mount and pass through the gap, which showed signs of 
considerable use (pl. III, fig. r). 

Beyond the barrier and towards the west there was another 
large crater, rather rounder in shape, with a flat smooth floor, and 
a foot higher in level than the first crater. The barrier was 
evidently intended to divide the craters, and the gap afforded 
communication between them. 

When the crater was emptied the progress of the ditch westward 
was stopped by solid chalk rising to normal height, and probing 
with a bar showed it to continue solid still farther to the west. 
To ascertain the extent of this, the ditch beyond was dug into and 
another large crater appeared, the result showing that there was 
solid chalk in the interval, forming a causeway across the ditch, 
10 ft. wide. This was less than a third of the width of the causeway 
at the main entrance, but the surface of it presented no signs of | 
post-holes as did the other. It may possibly have had a surface 
of large flints, as some were found embedded in it, especially at | 
the sides where it had escaped use, but there had been a modern 
trackway over it in use a long time, which must have worn 
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down the original surface. There was no sign of a road leading 
from it beyond the rampart. I cut long trenches at three places 
in land beyond, in the direction it might have taken, but found 
no trace of it. The ground was very hard near the outside and 
also on the inside, from the causeway to where a line of post- 
holes ended. 

The crater on the west of the causeway was a large one with 
a wide level floor which seemed to have ended at the west in a low 
curved ridge (pl. ILI, fig. 2), As there were solid projections from 
the side of the ditch in continuation of the ridge it is probable that 
a barrier similar to the one on the east side might have spanned 
the end but had afterwards been removed. This crater and the 
others yielded several horn picks, many pieces of discarded antlers, 
one roebuck horn, and various animal bones, and there was a great 
deal of chipped flint débris over the floor, chiefly in the middle. 

There were traces of fires on the bottom of both the last craters, 
but they were apparently only temporary and not sufficient in 
quantity to suggest long occupation. The side craters here were 
much smaller than those at the main entrance, where, it may be 
remembered, the western one was 7} ft. deep but here only 4 ft., 
the average depth of the ditch being 53 ft. 

At the side of the rampart bank and about midway between the 
eastern craters there were two cremated burials. They were side 
by side and so near to one another that the ashes at the top of 
one blended with those of the other. The ashes were contained 
in bowl-shaped holes at the junction of the silt with the slope of the 
rampart and had been made after the silting in of the ditch had 
taken place, the upper part of the holes being in silt and the lower 
in solid chalk, extending down to 32 in. from the surface. 
They were adult cremations and apparently complete. In one 
of the burials the small bones of a child were detected, also the 
small teeth, which contrasted with the larger teeth of the adult. 
In the same cremation there was an unusually long bone pin 
which had been burnt with the body and was distorted by the 
action of fire, broken also into three pieces which have been united. 

A little more digging at the ditch showed that beyond the 
crater it continued a normal course, and, as our object in opening 
it had been gained, work was resumed at the end of the rows of 
post-holes previously found, which in future will be alluded to as 
‘the passage’. From these post-holes we dug in the direction 
of nos. 8, 9, and 10 stones and spread into the unexplored part of 
Area no. 2 of last season. Herea great many more post-holes were 
met with ; one of them belonged to the long definite row through 
which the passage had passed, and many others occurred which 
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seemed to have no relation to the passage, nor indeed to any 
system of their own. They had the characteristics of all the 
others and contained nothing of the Stonehenge Period, with 
the exception of one near Stone no. 10. This had evidently 
been made use of when the stone was erected, as the smooth sides 
had been ruined and it had been deepened to 3 ft. 3 in., ending 
ina point. The soil in it was mostly humus, and Stonehenge 
chips were found nearly to the bottom. : 

Including those in the passage, there were no less than seventy- | 
one post-holes in no. 2 area, and there were others in no. 1 area 
near the fallen stones, with which they blended, and it will be seen 
presently that they passed into the Stonehenge circle. 

What the purpose of all these holes could have been I am 
unable to say. They are too widely dispersed and too deficient 


in regularity to have formed a building. It may be long before 3 
we shall know their use, which I think will only be arrived at by @& 


comparison with and examination of other sites where they may 
be found, but I think it is clearly shown that they had nothing | 
to do with the present monument and were of much earlier 
date. a 

After this a space measuring 12 ft. by 10 ft. was opened to the | 
west of the fallen stones nos. 8 and 9, which was eventually | 
extended to cover a much greater area including the Foreign 
Stones and the site of Stone no. 8 which we investigated (pl. V, 
and fig. 1). There was a considerable depth of humus over the pit 
which soon changed to a gravelly state. There was chalk rubble 
at the side, but the humus that had fallen back after the stone | 
fell reached to the bottom. , 

Packing blocks were met with very early at 18 in. below the § 
surface, and when more soil had been removed the remainder | 
could be seen in their original positions around the sides of the | 
oblong pit. A good definition of the extent of the stone was thus | 
given, except on the north-west side where the blocks had been 7 
dislodged and brought to the surface by the tilt of the stone when | 
it fell. The blocks resting above the solid rock were fixed in § 
finely divided chalk which had been rammed hard. A detailed § 
list of the blocks was made and their positions noted on a plan. § 
Afterwards they were removed, with the exception of two which | 
had become attached to the concrete around no. 7 stone. There | 
were forty-three of them, mostly Sarsen and one or two of Oolite, | 
the large number used being probably due to the short stone § 
needing greater support. 

It is possible that the stone fell at an early date, as the humus 
that fell back into the pit contained no objects later than the chips. } 
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any When the dirt had been removed from the cavity in the solid 
the chalk a groove 6 in. deep was seen crossing it lengthwise from 
with | north-east to south-west, and was evidently for holding a thin end 
ntly of the face of the stone in position. At the middle | the groove 
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On the south-east of the pit and at the level of the solid chalk 
there was a part of a large shallow crater, roughly round in shape, 
and the side of it had been cut away in making the pit of stone 
no. 8. At the south-east side of this shallow crater there was 
a post-hole which had been partly cut away in those who made 
the crater, so here could be seen an interesting succession of three 
periods of digging, the post-hole being the oldest and no. 8 stone 
crater the newest. 

When this area had been extended on both sides and towards 
the Foreign Stone circle, an extraordinary state of things was 
revealed. The ground was honeycombed with post-holes and 
craters of all sorts, sizes, and depths, many of them having been 
cut one into another apparently in successive periods of digging 
and suggesting a series of changes (pl. 1V). The long-continued 
burrowing of rabbits had increased the general confusion, making 
the difficulty of distinguishing the outlines of the holes far greater. 
1 frankly confess that I have no explanation to offer in elucidation 
of this tangle, and I doubt if anybody will ever be able to explain 
it satisfactorily. The appearance might lead any one to believe 
that the disturbance had been caused by erecting the second 
Trilithon, which is near it, but I do not think so for the 
following reasons. No similar disturbance was noted by Mr. 
Gowland at the third Trilithon, nor did we find any there, nor at 
the fallen fourth Trilithon when we dug there a little later. 
Sounding showed the disturbed area to extend only a little way 
to the west and behind no. 10 standing stone where we did not dare 
to dig, but the whole of this disturbed area coincided exactly with 
the direction taken by the post-holes on the outside of the circle, 
and for this reason I think it must have borne some relation to 
them, especially as they were continued into it. How far they 
extended into the Stonehenge circle ] cannot say as our dig had 
taken us as near the second Trilithon as we could safely go, and 
at the limit of it there was one appearing, but even if there had 
been no impediment to forward progress I doubt if anything could 
have been learned in such disturbed ground. 

Our attention was now given to the Foreign Stone circle. 
When examining one of the early period post-holes, it was found 
to be cut by a cavity holding the stump of a missing stone, next 
to the surviving no. 34, proving to be 18 in. from it. The 
stump was of shale or volcanic ash and reached about 4 ft. below 
the surface. It had been split longitudinally when the upper part 
had been broken off and the front piece, having become detached, 
had now to be propped up. Close to it on the north-east there 
was another stump, which, for some unaccountable reason, had 
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been placed with the sides directed outwards. This one was 
of volcanic ash of which the shale is a softer variety. It was 8 in. 
thick, 3 ft. wide, and reached a depth of 43 ft. below the surface. 
It is strange that the stone should have been placed in that 
position, for had it been too wide for the interval (and it certainly 
would have been) a smaller one could have been substituted : 
perhaps it was placed so to give a wider interval for passing 
through the circle. It had been wedged with pieces of the 
same sort of stone on the east side, probably because an earlier 
post-hole close by made it insecure. The wedges had been 
inserted between it and the opposite side of the small hole, 
so the stability of it had evidently been specially ensured 
when it was set up. Between the two stumps there was a 
depression which was followed down for nearly 6 ft. from the 
surface and seemed to pass under the first stump also. It was 
evidently earlier than the stumps, as it had been afterwards filled 
with fine dirty chalk rammed hard to afford firm foundation for the 
stones above it. At 23 ft. from the second stump there was 
a short hole for a Foreign Stone, and nearly under it another deep 
hole which had been similarly filled up. It is possible no. 8 
might have fallen down after being erected and upset the 
general arrangement. From here and along the line of the 
circle the places for the Foreign Stones came at regular intervals, 
and they were at the same short interval as had been noticed 
between the first stump and the standing stone no. 34. This 
could have left only very narrow openings between them in the 
standing row, especially where broad stones were used. Below 
ground they rested in what was practically a continuous trench 
with very short holes in the chalk rock, and the trench had 
been filled with rammed chalk rubble packed around the stones. 
This investigation was carried a little beyond stone no. 33 and 
stopped there for fear of interfering with stones nos. 4 and 5, but 
it was safe, however, to dig near nos. 6 and 7 as they stand in con- 
crete. ‘The excavation was sufficient in itself to show that the circle 
of Foreign Stones must have held a much larger number than has 
hitherto been supposed, but to verify the assertion we decided to 
examine the sites of other missing stones of that circle on the 
south-west side, and on our way to them we also examined 
the emplacements of two fallen Sarsen stones. 

An excavation was made at the site of the fallen stone no. 12, 
and the area was extended later to include the missing stone no. 13. 
No. 12 was found to lie over the hole it had stood in and had 
evidently slid back a little when falling. The position of the stone 
made it difficult to work in the pit under it, but sufficient could 
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be done to get a view of the interior. It was sharply cut and had 
been shaped to take the stone without allowing any space at the sides. 

There was a short steep incline from the south side ending in 
a straight fall of 9 in. to the base of the pit. There were very 
few packing blocks, which were quite small in comparison with 
those found with previous stones, but as this one fitted so closely 
there would have been no room for them and the few that were 
found were near the top." The stone could not have been 
deep in the ground, the pit being only 4 ft. 6 in. deep. 
Stability seems to have been due to the close fitting of three 
sides and packing the front with hard rammed chalk, but that was 
the weak spot and it had fallen in that direction. The soil 
around the stone emplacement was normal, i.e. the top layer was 
11 in. deep, containing chips and modern rubbish, and the layer 
below, containing no chips, reached solid chalk at 14in. In the 
pit the soil consisted of dirt and rubble, and contained no 
objects, so probably the stone had fallen at an early date. 

At the north-west corner of the pit there was a large post-hole 
which had. been cut into when the pit was made and it was of the 
same type as others found previously. 

The pit of no. 13 stone was examined next. The stone it 
formerly contained has entirely disappeared, and from the irregular 
state of the top of the pit it may have been intentionally taken 
out and broken up, as large broken angular pieces of Sarsen were 
found around the place. The pit was full of rubbly soil containing 
much humus, which extended to the bottom and contained all the 
varieties of stone chips down to that depth. The packing blocks 
had been displaced and occurred in no definite order. The first 
was found at 18 in. from the surface and the remainder at 
irregular intervals as far down as 3 ft. There were thirty-four of 
them, and as the number was large it seemed probable that the 
stone had been a short one. 

The base of the pit upon which the stone had rested was 35 in. 
from the surface, but there was a layer below it composed 
of large flints mixed with chalk which had been rammed hard to 
form a solid mass about a foot thick. After removing this soil 
the solid chalk at the bottom showed a row of small holes 
similar to those met with before in stone emplacements and 
intended for posts or wedges. 


* When stones have had an incline, the incline has always been found with a sharp 
drop at the end of it, usually about a foot. It was here that the packing with stone 
blocks was done. We spoke of a low stone wall when mentioning the eastern 
holes 7, etc. In the case now mentioned there was no space for inserting the 
packing blocks, so the incline was filled up and rammed forthwith. 
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The inference to be drawn from this is that the hole had been 
dug either for taking a longer stone, which had not been used, or 
that it was found to be too deep for the one afterwards to 
be inserted, so had to be shortened. The stone must have stood 
but a short depth in the ground, and judging from the shape 
of the hole it might have been a large, broad, thin one. 

The information gained by excavating the last two holes was 
disappointing and not instructive in proportion to the time 
and labour expended, and as the end of the season was approach- 
ing it was decided to leave alone the other Sarsen pits as 
they would almost certainly have been similar to them. The 
excavation of the vacant space on the west, where the line 
of missing Foreign Stones could be examined, was our objective 
and seemed likely to be a more interesting quest. 

Behind the sites of the outer (or Sarsen) circle holes nos. 15 and 
16, a large excavation was found to have been made in the row 
of Foreign Stones, from which four had been taken. On the 
western extremity of this hole there was the stump of one of them 
still in position, and next to it a large broken fragment of another, 
and there were many lesser pieces near the bottom. The filling 
of soil was comparatively recent, most of it being humus, 
and a more convincing proof of this being recent work was 
afforded by finding, on the bottom, the neck and upper part of a 
seventeenth-century glass flagon, which incidentally gave a com- 
parative date for the robbery. It is more than likely that other 
stones had been taken from the row as the place extended eastward, 
passing under a large Sarsen boulder on the surface which had 
been broken off no. 15, and under this we could not dig as the 
fragment would have fallen in. The fact of the fragment covering 
the robbers’ excavation showed that no. 15 had fallen after 
the Foreign Stones had been removed, and it is very likely that 
the big stone had been felled about that time, as there is a deep 
depression over the spot where it stood, which from all appearances 
was an extended part of the same operation. The small holes 
which had held the ends of the missing stones could be seen at 
the bottom, and they had the same short intervals as were noticed 
before at the east ; the stump, too, was embedded in fine rammed 
chalk, showing the conditions in both cases to be identical. 

From here we continued to dig along the row of Foreign 
Stones, coming to traces of each one about 2 ft. below the surface, 
their places being clearly marked by clusters of broken fragments. 
The stump of one was found a short distance east of the fallen 
no. 41. It had a straight shattered break across it and proved to 
be a thin broad stone. Possibly there may have been other 
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stumps below, but no. 16 Sarsen stone being near, it was safer 
not to dig deep and little would have been gained had we 
done so. 

Continuing westward we traced these holes up to the fallen stone 
no. 57 of the fourth Trilithon, finding the holes they stood in and 
many fragments. We examined the fallen stone no. 41 when 
passing it, finding it resting obliquely in the ground and buried to 
a third of its length: the length was 73 ft., so it may perhaps be 
an entire stone. A very roughly made Rhyolite axe was found 
in the upper soil near this stone. 

When searching for the Foreign Stone holes between no. 14 and 
the stone of the Trilithon we came upon the incline in chalk 
rock for introducing the big stone to its place. It began at 
30 in. below the surface, and the slope was followed down to 
a depth of 53 ft. where it ended on level rock. Had we been 
able to advance we should have been near the chalk wall of the 
pit it stood in. It was filled with fine earthy chalk, hard rammed 
on the top, getting looser lower down and ending in large pieces 
of clean quarried chalk. It contained only a horn pick and 
pieces of horn, but amongst the pieces of clean chalk at the bottom 
there was one which had been roughly cut to the form of an axe, 
resembling in shape the Rhyolite specimen previously found. 
Being soft it would have been useless as an implement and 
might have been made by a child, or as a model for some 
special implement. Unfortunately one end was broken off and 
diligent search failed to find it. 

This completed the investigation of the Foreign Stone emplace- 
ments and was satisfactory in proving the close spacing to be 
continuous, and no doubt it was so throughout the circle, with the 
exception of the space at the entrance, opposite nos. 1 and 30 
stones ; when all were standing they must therefore have had 
the appearance of a low wall. The depths of them appear to 
have varied, and when we were searching we found them to do 
so from 33 in. to 46in. The height above ground was probably 
what is seen in those standing at the entrance ; there are too 
few left upright to know for certain whether there was general 
uniformity, but probably there was. Our investigations also 
afforded proof that the deep bed of rammed chalk which held them 
was continuous, and it seemed to have been necessary, chiefly 
owing to the disturbed state of the ground after erecting the 
Sarsens. 

The Foreign Stones appear to have been removed by battering 
them, perhaps with one previously taken out and used as a 
ram. This would account for the shattered condition of the 
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remains of those of volcanic ash found a short distance under the 
surface, and the robbers seem to have dug out some of the top 
soil before beginning the operation. Those of Rhyolite, and 
especially Dolerite, both very hard stones, would probably have 
been knocked out entire, hence the reason for finding no stumps 
of Dolerite and very few fragments of it. 

A small area was opened around the fallen Foreign Stone 
no. 32 and the diabase lintel which it partly covers. The humus 
reached to 14 in. below the surface and gave the impression that 
a small disturbance had been made in modern times, as rather 
recent crockery appeared in it. The top soil around the place was 
of the same broken flinty nature as that seen around stones nos. 
29 and 30 and before the outer entrance. 

Holes for three stones were met with, one of them being that in 
which no. 32 had stood, and close to it that of the next stone to the 
west. Their top definitions had suffered, but the small craters 
in solid chalk below could be well distinguished. They were 
rather shallow, reaching 37 in. from the surface, but possibly the 
ground may once have been deeper, for at present it is 18 in. below 
datum line. The third hole was towards the south, and the 
position of it suggested that the stones of the Horseshoe had 
been continued to the Foreign Stone circle, and it appeared to 
be in a trench like that of the circle. 

The excavation could not be continued to the south owing to 
the nearness of the Trilithon, but sounding the surface gave 
a good indication of the line being continued to no. 12 of the 
Horseshoe. Later, we hope to excavate at the opposite end 
of the Horseshoe and be able to verify this, and, should the 
supposition prove correct, the inner area might prove to be more 
of an ovoid than of horseshoe shape. 

The diabase lintel was laid bare and found to lie with the 
plane of the underside, which is uppermost, inclined at an angle 
of 30°. The part above ground has been much weathered 
and eroded by constant walking over for ages past, but below 
ground it was well preserved and showed signs of careful working. 
On the outer surface especially it was decidedly curved, but not 
quite so much as indicated by the portion showing above ground, 
owing to part of the edge there being worn away. It has 
distinctly the appearance of a lintel and the dowell holes complete 
the impression that it was intended for one. The length of it was 
found to be 73 ft., its greatest width 2 ft. g in., and the thickness 
1 ft. 

What the purpose of it could have been I cannot say, but 
I hazard a remote suggestion that it might have been placed on 
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the last stone of the Horseshoe and on a stone of the circle, 
perhaps the one on the west of it, which is nearly under it, 
and when falling the ends of the lintel tilted completely over. If 
this were so, the purpose of the lintel (with a similar one on the 
opposite side) would have been to link together the two groups. 

I make the last two suggestions very reluctantly for I endeavour 
to abstain from theory as much as possible. There are good 
grounds for the extended Horseshoe and it is capable of being 
verified, but the purpose I suggest for the lintel is pure theory 
and without possibility of proof, at any rate for the present. 

Whilst we were investigating in and at the circle, the trial 
trenches outside were keeping pace with the other work, and 
when the fourth Trilithon was reached ninety-seven trenches had 
been completed and the south-west quadrant accounted for. 

After leaving the south causeway all the trenches west of it 
were very unproductive. The soil below the surface was shallow 
over solid chalk and consisted of humus and quantities of natural 
flints, with very few chips or objects usually found in the top 
layer. Nearer the circle the soil became more normal, but 
I cannot account for the barrenness of the remainder towards the 
rampart. Four post-holes were found when trenching between 
Y 11 and Z11: three of them were small and formed a row, the 
solitary one a little to the south of the others. They were all 
isolated from the group of no. 2 area, but perhaps had a distant 
connexion with it. 

There were three rather indistinct post-holes in a row between 
Y 12 and Aubrey hole no. X 22. 

One Aubrey hole was opened (no. X 30), but was uninter- 
esting and disappointing. The humus descended 23 in. and 
was followed by dirty chalk rubble to where the hole ended 3 ft. 
from the surface. The humus contained stone chips and a few 
fragments of Romano-British pottery, none being found in 
the rubble. There were traces of burnt wood ash in the rubble 
and a good deal of it on the bottom, but there was no sign 
of cremated remains. The hole differed from others in having the 
maximum width, which was 43 in., in line from Stonehenge 
towards the rampart instead of in the opposite direction as has 
been the case hitherto. 

Eight of the Y and Z holes came into the excavation and were 
opened. The numbers were from 12 to 15 inclusive and proved 
to be mainly of the same character as those described last year ; 
but there was a slight variation in one or two of them, chiefly in 
the slope of the sides. Y 13 tapered considerably and was only 
15 in. wide at the bottom, whilst Z 13 and 14 had unusually steep 
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sides and each of them a bottom width of 29in. The corners 
were generally sharply cut, but Y 14 had rounded ends, making 
it of long oval shape. When Z 13 had been emptied the end 
of a large previously existing post-hole was found in the bottom, 
descending 9 in. below it. The surviving part had apparently 
been emptied and filled with earthy chalk rammed hard. At 3 ft. 
north of the same hole (Y 14) another post-hole was found with 
a depth of 4 ft. and a width of 32 in. and was similar to the part 
of the other found in the hole. They are the largest post-holes 
yet found, and their presence here cannot be accounted for. The 
last one was filled at the top with hard rammed chalky matter 
(prevalent on the edge of the Sarsen circle) and below it there 
was the same fine dirty chalk common to all the post-holes, also 
a little dark brown substance which might have been decayed 
wood, but there was no object of any sort in it. 

In the upper layer near the edge of Z12 a smail Romano- 
British object was found, probably a toilet or manicure instrument. 
It has a rounded stem perforated at one end for attachment to a 
ring. At the other end it has been beaten flat to form a blade an 
inch long and ;*; of an inch wide and curved toa point. One side 
has a cutting edge and the other side is serrated, and it is 
ornamented on either side with two fine pounced lines. Mr. 
Goddard was so good as to look for one he had once seen, 
and found it in the Silchester collection at Reading. Toilet 
articles usually including a pair of tweezers seem to have been 
carried on the person, attached to a ring, and are not uncommon, 
but this implement appears to be of rare occurrence. 

Finds of interesting objects were remarkably few. Some 
of those worthy of record have already been mentioned and all 
were on exhibition at the meeting. 

From time to time pieces of Foreign Stone have been found 
with signs of working upon them, and this season four have come 
to light which merit description. One of them, discovered at the 
site of no. 8 stone, 25 in. below the surface, was interesting, as an 
attempt had been made to grind it after previous rough shaping. 
It was of Rhyolite, which, although very hard, is extremely 
brittle, and the implement had been discarded, perhaps because the 
first blow took a chip out of the edge and removed part of 
the ground side. Experimenting with a piece showed me that it 
is very uncertain in its fracture. Three others roughly formed to 
the shape of axes were found in other places in the upper layer, 
two of them of Rhyolite and the other of Diabase. Diabase 
would be more suitable for implements than Rhyolite, though 
the worked surface is too rugged to be very serviceable, but when 
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ground it seems to answer well. I found a piece of a polished one 
when excavating at Stockton British Village, and not being 
acquainted at that time with the Stonehenge rocks I paid little 
attention to it. Mr. Newall observed it lately in the Salisbury 
Museum and sent it to Dr. Thomas who pronounced it Stonehenge 
Diabase. A small stone object was found with cupped sides. It 
is a natural nodule with indentations which have been smoothed 
by use. It might have been a support for a pivot of something, 
perhaps of a breast drill. There was an implement made from 
a bone fragment with one end worked to a flattened point and 
polished, also a smoothed piece of bone with lines cut on it. 
These and two bronze coins complete the small list of finds. 
One of the coins was Saxon and the other of James II. A good 
many roughly worked flints came from the floor of the Ditch and 
were similar to those that have occurred there in previous 
excavations, but I will not say more about them because they are 
described in an appendix by Mr. Reginald Smith. 

I am sorry that the result of research should have been so 
unproductive of matter having any direct bearing upon the 
history of the place. The more one digs the more the mystery 
appears to deepen. Nota single object has yet been found that 
would suggest a date or period, and it is useless to formulate 
theories when there is little to support them, perhaps even worse, 
because doing so might create a wrong impression and lead 
astray. 

There is yet the north-western area to be searched so there 
is yet hope, and when all is completed and results fitted together 
they may warrant definite assumptions that cannot be made yet. 
The excavation of other places of a similar early period will 
probably be found to yield very valuable help in elucidating 
the obscurity of the present investigation, and I think it will be 
by comparison of the results of excavations here with those 
elsewhere that we shall learn most. 

I desire to record again my best thanks to the Office of Works 
staff, especially to Mr. Heasman for the excellent plans and drawings 
he had prepared for me. Mr. Wright when making his Survey 
did so under great difficulties, having incessant rain and wind 
to contend with for two days, so our indebtedness is greater for 
his perseverance. Also I warmly thank my colleague Mr. Newall 
for his frequent and valuable help and for his carefully made 
drawings of important places. 
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APPENDIX 
The Earlier Series of Worked Flints 
By Recinatp A. Smitu, F.S.A. 


Tue outstanding fact to remember in connexion with the 
worked flints found at Stonehenge is that the group here described 
came with others of less definite character ons the bottom of 
the encircling ditch, whereas those found g in. from the surface, 
in soil above the filling of the ditch, were different in shape and 
colour, and evidently date from the erection of the monument. 
It is possible to regard the lower series as domestic and the 
upper as industrial; but the intervening period is a new and 
unexpected chapter in the history of the site, which offers no 
immediate solution of the problem but rather adds to the 
difficulties of Stonehenge. 

The interval represented by 4 ft. of silting is hard to estimate 
in years,’ but as the prevalent theory is that the monument dates 
from the late Neolithic or early Bronze period, it would be reasonable 
to assign the earlier series of flints to the Neolithic period, even 
if that involved the existence of an area enclosed by ditch and 
rampart long before the present stone circles were erected—in other 
words, Stonehenge may have begun with the enclosure of the 
site, and only ended with the stone structure as it exists to-day. 

One method of handling the subject is to inquire what flint- 
types might be expected in the period preceding the megalithic 
circle; and the answer would be easy but not enlightening. 
There is little to show the date of the earliest stone-circle ; but 
here and in Europe generally dry masonry was well developed 
in the passage-grave or long-barrow period, which was the last 
phase of the Neolithic in western Europe and the last but one 
in Scandinavia, unless indeed both passage-graves and stone cists 
are to be included in the Copper or Aeneolithic period, as recently 
proposed in Norway.’ Whatever name is given to the period, 
the flint-types associated with the passage-graves are well known 
and firmly established, at least in Scandinavia; and though the 
typical thick-butted celt is not a British product, some descendant 
of the thin-butted celt of the Dolmen period might be expected 


* Observations by Mr. St. George Gray on the silting at Arbor Low are 
published in Archaeologia, \viii, 476. 

* By our Hon. Fellow Dr. A. W. Brogger (see Antig. Journ., v. 451). 
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among the earliest relics of Stonehenge. Nothing of the kind 
has been found on the bottom of the ditch, and the absence of 
any trace of polishing is still more decisive. Though a battle-axe, 
perforated or not, might be out of place at the time of building 
the monument, it might be expected in the trench or pit-dwellings, 
which evidently existed at an earlier date; and negative evi- 
dence, though not decisive, must be given its full value. Polished 
flint and arrow-heads are conspicuously absent from the lower 
level, and yet few would hesitate to class the following implements 
as Neolithic. 


1. Greyish white ‘quadrant’, with two thick sides at right angles 
(right and base of view on left) and a zigzag cutting-edge on the 
circumference, the radius of the circle being 2-5 in. and the thickness 


Fic. 1. Quadrant implement. (4) 


at the centre or junction of the two thick sides, 2 in. A darker patch 
seems to be due to incrustation. Max. L. 2-9 in. Ditch, south, 
July 1924. The shape of this type can be best realized by imagining 
a bi-convex disc cut into quarters. Fig. 1. 


2. Greyish white implement, almost circular and steeply chipped, 
with an edge produced all round, the under-face being trimmed at the 


Fic. 2. Tortoise-core(?). (4) 


edges but nearly flat. It resembles a tortoise-core with a patch of 
yellowish crust on the apex (view on left), and a cherty surface where 
the flake-implement was detached, the latter measuring 2 x 13 in., but 
(as usual) not recovered. L.2-5 in. Ditch, north-east,1922. Fig. 2. 
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3. White and grey implement of the segmental (tea-cosy) type with 
one flat face, and uneven base which does not permit of a vertical 
position: a patch of pale yellow crust covers part of the convex face 
and passes below to the base, which has a hinge-fracture below the flat 
face. The circular cutting-edge is roughly serrated, and seems to be 
unused. H.2-5 in. B.3in. Fig. 3. 


Fic. 3. Segmental tool. (4) Fic. 4. Segmental tool. (4) 


4. White implement similar to last but with more pale yellow crust, 
and a dark patch evidently due to incrustation. It can be classified 
as a segmental tool with one face (chipped) flat, standing on its crusted 
base, and therefore not part of a larger implement. The cutting-edge 
is rather zigzag, and has seen service. H. 2-3 in. B. 2-5 in. Ditch, 
south, July 1924. Fig. 4. 


5. White implement with grey cherty inclusion on flat face, and dark 
bluish patches due to incrustation: best classed as a segmental tool 
but barely able to stand on base, and cutting-edge omitted on left side. 
H.24in. B.2-5 in. Ditch, north-east, 1922. 


6. White and grey flake with bulb and platform at butt, spurs at 
the opposite end, and buff crust on right side: hardly an end-scraper, 
slightly undercut at the point, and retaining some incrustation. 
L.2-5 in. B.2-2in. Ditch, north-east, 1922. Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5. End-scraper(?). (3) 


7. White, blue, and black flake, with cherty inclusion at butt and 
large patch of buff crust on the front: best classed as an end-scraper, 
but much like the preceding (no. 6). L.2-6in. Fig. 6. 
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8. Variegated flake, similar to last but nearly a square, with incrusta- 
tion accounting for the black patches, and white patina of measurable 
thickness on the butt: wavy cutting-edge produced by blows on both 
faces. L.2-1 in. Ditch, south, July 1924. Fig. 7. 


Fic. 7. Square with wavy cutting-edge. 4 Fic. 8. Ovate with spurs. (4) 


g. Implement resembling an ovate hand-axe, but retaining crust 
along one side and irregularly flaked: white patina, with grey and 
bluish patches. L. 2-6 in. Ditch, south, July 1924. This stands 
upright on its crusted side, and may perhaps be classified as a 
segmental tool (tea-cosy), with two convex faces. 


10. Irregular ovate implement similar to no. 9 but with a sharp 
edge all round, and three pronounced spurs, one flanked by two 
smaller: white patina with yellowish crust and grey patches evidently 
due to calcareous incrustation. L. 2-7 in. Fig. 8. 


11. Ovate hand-axe with edge all round, zigzag on one side with 
S-curve opposite; on one face a central patch of crust, on the other 
a grey tint due to protection by calcareous incrustation. L. 2-8 in, 
Ditch, north-east, 1922. This is the best of the group resembling the 
late Palaeolithic hand-axe. Fig. g. 


Fic. 10. Struck tortoise-core (?). (4) 


Fic. 9. Ovate with curved side. (4) 

12. Flint, almost oblong and apparently a struck tortoise-core, the 
bed of the detached flake-implement in the middle of one face (with 
grey markings), and pale crust in the middle of the other, or under 
face of the core, which is unusually flat. L. 2:1 in. This is not an 
isolated example but the best of the group, and it may be com- 
pared with a Spanish example attributed to the period of Le Moustier 
by Messrs. Obermaier and Pérez de Barradas (Las diferentes facies del 
Musteriense Espaiiol, 1924, p. 168 (28), fig. 35). Fig. 10. 
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13. Flint similar to no, 12, but more rounded and devoid of crust, 
the patina being white clouded with grey, due to incrustation: the bed 
of the flake-implement extends from edge to edge, the lateral chipping 
being visible. L. 2-1 in. 


14. End-scraper (grattoir) on a broad blade which retains some 
white crust: surface white and bluish grey, the bulbar face plain and 
the sides unworked: the end is slightly curved and irregularly worked, 
the butt somewhat faceted. L. 3-2 in. Ditch, south, July 1924. 


Fic. 11. End-scraper on blade. (4) Fic. 12. End-scraper. (4) 


15. End-scraper very like no. 14 but with black patches due to 
protection by incrustation, the surface being otherwise a bluish white: 
the sides unworked, and the end steeply chipped. L. 3in. South 
crater. Fig. 12. 


16. End-scraper, thickest at the broad end, the front covered with 
yellowish crust, and the bulbar face blotched with black and blue due 
to the protection of the surface by calcareous incrustation. The sides 
are trimmed from end to end and there is a small platform with bulb 
at the butt-end. L.3in. Crater 3, south, July 1924. Fig. 13. 


End-scraper. (4) Fic. 14. End-scraper. (3) 


17. End-scraper of oval outline with rounded end, some crust and 
bluish white patina, darker on the bulbar face. L. 2-3 in. Crater 3, 
July 1924. Fig. 14. 
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18. Implement roughly oval with chipping on one face only at both 
ends but not well adapted for scraping: crust on front, grey patina, 
with darker patches on bulbar face due to calcareous concretion, of 
which a mass remains in position. The work at one end is fine and 
regular, at the other coarsely serrated, and undercut owing to a bedding 
plane. L. 3:1 in. Ditch, south. 


19. Ovate celt-like implement of Cissbury type, thin, made from 
a flake, white patina with grey cherty patches: remains of bulb at 
narrow end, and edge trimmed all round but best at the broad end. 
L. 3-4 in. Crater 1, Ditch, south, July 1921. Fig. 15. 


Fic. 15. Celt-like implement. (4) Fic. 16. Flake with spurs. (4) 


20. Rough flake, white with strip of old spotted black surface at 
side, white and spotted grey with pale crust: roughly chipped along 
the curved side, with three spurs at the narrow end. L. 4:1 in. 
Fig. 16. 


21. Implement of wedge-form with cutting-edge at broader end 
thickening to a lozenge section towards the butt which is crusted and 
perhaps unfinished, the sides dressed but not suitable for cutting: white 
patina with grey cherty patches and much calcareous concretion on 
one face. L. 4:4 in. Crater 7, October 1922. 


22. Roughly trimmed lump of cherty flint with black marbling and 
ferruginous deposit: the base flat, giving stability, and as the edge is 
sharp nearly all round, this may possibly be classed as a segmental 
tool (tea-cosy type), with one flat face. L. 3-6 in. Ditch. 


23. Grey bar of flint, in one sense a carinated plane, though the 
under-face of the rounded end is not flat: section triangular and butt 
blunt, the ridge formed by alternate chipping. L. 5-6 in. Crater 2, 
Ditch, south, 21 July 1924. There is a slight bend at the butt or 
handle end, a feature to which attention has been drawn elsewhere 
(Archaeologia, \xxii, 34); hence it is probably intenttonal, but its 
exact use remains a problem. Fig. 17. 
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24. Grey flake with black veining, thickening away from the bulb 
into a triangular section, and the curved end coarsely serrated: possibly 
an accidental slice from a complete steep-ended scraper. L. 3:7 in. 
Ditch, south causeway, 1924. 


It is clear from these and other specimens that the calcareous 
deposit has protected the patches so covered from patination, 
the unaltered black appearing when the coating is chipped away. 
This form of lime behaves therefore in a manner contrary to 


Fic. 17. Carinated plane (?). (3) 


chalk, if credence be given to the theory that contact with chalk 
accelerates patination—and for this theory there is some support 
at Stonehenge. Some of the thin blades from the bottom of the 
ditch when broken across showed that alteration had gone far 
into the flint, in some cases leaving only a thin streak of the 
original black, and even an average piece would (according to the 
current view) indicate a very long period since the blade was 
detached from the core, presumably when the ditch was cut. 
In view of the slight alteration in flints known to date from 
the building of the monument, this contrast is of great 
significance. 

The flints here described certainly lay on the bottom of the 
ditch before silting began: that at least can be said about them 
without reserve, but their interpretation presents many difficulties, 
and the most facile explanation leads to unexpected results. On 
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the natural assumption that they were made, used, and left behind 
by the people who made the ditch and accompanying rampart 
(the excavated earth being heaped on the inner side of the ring), 
we should expect implements, especially polished celts, of types 
known to date from the Megalithic period—some variety of the 
thin butted celt even if the work was executed in the opening or 
Dolmen phase. Foss and rampart may have first encircled a 
dolmen, as small standing stones sometimes did in southern 
Scandinavia, but the next stage of Megalithic building was the 
chambered barrow or passage-grave which had an oval or oblong 
plan, and may therefore be disregarded in this connexion. Per- 
haps the best parallel in England is Arbor Low in Derbyshire, 
where traces of fire at the bottom of the ditch at its deepest 
point have been taken as evidence that the ditch was occupied 
by persons employed in guarding the circle (Archaeohgia, lviii, 
474). 

. already mentioned, this series of flints contains nothing 
suggestive of a Megalithic (late Neolithic) date—a result that 
might be regarded as accidental if more than one among the 
small number recovered did not recall late Palaeolithic types. 
The expansions of the ditch can hardly be earlier pit-dwellings 
long forgotten and cut through when the circular ditch and 
mound came into being, as all so far known are in line with the 
ditch, and similar bays, probably guard-rooms, were found flank- 
ing the causeway that formed the principal entrance of the circle. 
Further, the floor of the bays was on the same level as the rest 
of the ditch, and so would have been laid bare in the first period 
of the monument ; nor does it seem likely that the flints fell in 
from an older occupation level on the side of the ditch disturbed 
by the original excavation. Such possibilities have to be con- 
sidered ; and it should be noted that the flints have been found 
at intervals on the ditch-floor of the whole quadrant at present 
excavated, not in isolated groups. 

Failing evidence to the contrary, the flints in question must 
be taken as contemporary with the first excavation of the ditch, 
and therefore all of the same date, as the patina and condition also 
indicate. If the srnall total is taken into account, the types are 
numerous and well defined: in fact, the scarcity of wasters or 
unsuccessful efforts is remarkable. These types are unexpected in 
themselves, and surprising in association ; and if the series is to be 
taken as representative of flint-work in this country some time 
before the erection of the trilithons but still within the Megalithic 
period, it will still be difficult to explain the type on text-book 
lines. Thus hand-axes are stated not to have survived the 
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Aurignac period ; and the tortoise-core has not only been demon- 
strated as a type of Le Moustier in the Thames and Somme 
valleys, but has not been proved to belong to any other period. 
Persistence of type through several periods and reinvention of 
an old and forgotten type are by no means excluded ; but neither 
argument finds much support in the results of cave-exploration, 
and both would appear to be based on exceptional occurrences, not 
on the orderly sequence observed time after time, and now 
generally accepted. For instance, it is often said that round 
scrapers are found in most periods of the Stone Age; and 
something resembling a Solutré blade was frequently made in 
Britain and Scandinavia early in the Bronze Age; but the 
ordinary round scraper is not included in this Stonehenge series 
and none of these types has been found with metal or even in 
burials without metal. The explanation when it comes can 
therefore hardly be on these lines; but there is bound to be 
some more evidence, positive or negative, when the encircling 
ditch is completely cleared. Meanwhile the publication and 
study of these flints may not only increase our knowledge of the 
Stone Age in general, but provide at least a relative date for 
the inception of Stonehenge. 
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The Transition from the Mosaic to the Enamel 
Method of Painting on Glass 


By Joun A. Know 


Tue change from the mosaic to the enamel system of glass- 
painting and the causes which led up to it do not seem to have 
received from historians of the art the attention which they rightly 
deserve. The popular view, as stated in all the books, is that 
glass-painters adopted enamels in preference to coloured glass. 
Therefore, as the demand for pot-metals fell off, there was less 
and less inducement for glass-makers to make them, so that the 
art dwindled away until it was finally lost. 

There can be little doubt that at first there was no intention 
of supplanting the older method by the newer. Enamels were 
regarded merely as an additional means in the hands of the artist 
which, from one point of view, produced an undoubtedly better 
result in a much easier way, particularly in the case of heraldry. 
For, as charges on shields became more and more complicated 
and intricate, the labour entailed in grinding them out of flashed 
glasses, or in leading in minute pieces of glass for labels, gobony, 
and so forth, became intolerable. Moreover the leads confused 
the design, for many of the pieces of glass were so small that 
they speedily became entirely obscured with dirt which collected 
against the edges of the calmes so that they could not be seen. 
Enamels provided a remedy for this ; they could easily be applied 
and moreover made the various quarterings, when they had to be 
executed on a small scale, far more legible. These drawbacks to 
glass and lead, and the need for a new mode of execution such as 
enamels provided, had long been felt, The old way had led to 
much faking. Small pieces difficult of execution were painted 
with ordinary oil colours, which speedily shelled off, leaving both 
fields and charges in monochrome. Medieval glass-painters were 
far from being the sincere artists they are commonly supposed to 
have been by those who take a romantic view of ancient craftsman- 
ship—men who would not stoop to an imitation or a sham. 

It was not for nothing that as early as the fourteenth century 
the municipality of York had to enact that no painted glass above 
the value of half a mark should be sent out of the city until it 
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had been inspected, in order to see that, in the words of a later 
ordinance, dated 1463, ‘ it be wele, truely, and substancially wroght, 
and that therin be noo disceyt unto the Kynges peple’.* Those 
of the London Gild, dated 1364, also contain an injunction against 
‘false work’. The ordinances of the glass-painters’ gild of Lyons, 
dated 1496, also contain a stipulation that all work had to be fired.’ 
Nor did the authorities of cathedrals trust to the honesty of the 
glass-painters they employed, but, leaving nothing to chance, 
stipulated in contract after contract that the work was to be ‘ fired 
in the kiln and not painted in oil’. The above shows that apart 
from the large quantities of simulated glass-painting which were 
common in medieval times which were ‘angels yet in this’ that 
they did not pretend to be anything more than what they actually 
were, viz., cheap imitations of the real thing, there were also many 
windows which, whilst otherwise genuine enough, were in parts 
faked. Indeed Cennino Cennini, in the fourteenth century, with- 
out any apologies gives detailed instructions how to do it. After 
describing the process of true glass-painting executed with vitrifi- 
able pigments on coloured glass, he says : ‘if it should happen that 
you have to make very tiny figures, or arms, or devices, so small 
that the glass could not be cut, when you have shaded (them) with 
the above (vitrifiable) pigment, you can paint a few draperies and 
hatch (them up) with oil colours ; and this need not be fired, neither 
must it be done, for nothing would be gained by it, but let it 
dry in the sun as it pleases.’* The duplicity of such work was 
aggravated by the fact that it would deceive any one but an 
expert ; hence municipal authorities were driven, as in the case 
of other crafts, to institute the appointment of ‘searchers’ from 
amongst the members of the craft itself, for they alone possessed 
the requisite technical knowledge ; and to issue ordinances for 
their protection if they were ‘let or hindered’ in their duties.° 


" Ordinances of the Glaziers, York Memo. Book. Ed. by Dr. Maud Sellars, 
Surtees Soc., vol. i, 50, and ii, 208. 

? Ashdown, Hist. Worship. Comp. of Glaziers, p. 17. 

3 Ottin, Le Vitrail, p. so. 

* e.g., in the following contracts: Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, 1447 ; Duomo 
of Arezzo, 1477 and 1515 (printed in Gaye, Carteggio Inedito d’ Artisti, ii, 446 
and 449); Cath. of Arretium, 1513 (éid.); Sainte Marie d’Auch, in contracts 
dated 1620, 1641, and 1647, and contract with Bernard Van Ling for east window 
of Wadham College, Oxford, dated 1621. 

° The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini, trans. by Mrs. Herringham, chap. 171. 

° The ordinances show that, to a very large extent, they were drawn up by the 
civic authorities and imposed upon the craft. We cannot imagine any association of 
employers and capitalists throwing their workshops open to inspection by others in 
the same trade who were probably their competitors in business; or voluntarily 
offering to fine themselves or each other, half of the fine to go to the city, or making 
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For small spots of colour, enamels provided a remedy, and a 
legitimate one, for all this dishonest work, and in this way we see 
them used in the best work, as for example in the glorious heraldic 
glass executed by Bernard Dinnichoff for Gilling Castle, Yorks, in 
1585. Here no attempt has been made to use enamels otherwise 
than as an accessory to coloured glass, nor is there any evidence 
that glass-painters, had they not been forced by circumstances to 
do so, would have used enamels more and more for large works 
until eventually coloured glasses were displaced altogether. This, 
of course, was what eventually happened; but it is extremely 
unlikely that it would have come about in the ordinary course 
of events, for the finest enamels can never compete with glass 
coloured all through the sheet. Faces would have been tinted, 
no doubt, and embroidered borders to robes and such-like details 
touched up with colours impossible to obtain by the old methods, 
but it is very doubtful whether more than this would have been 
attempted. The change came about through no desire for new 
means of artistic expression ; it was due entirely to a calamity 
which, at a stroke, made coloured glass absolutely unobtainable. 
Fortunately we have what practically amounts to a complete 
history of the causes for the change from the mosaic to the 
enamel system of glass-painting in the windows of the cathedral 
of Auch and existing documents relating to them. The eighteen 
windows of the quire executed by Arnaud de Moles between the 
years 1507 and 1513 are one of the finest examples of colour- 
splendour in glass in Europe. They are executed entirely in the 
mosaic manner, with the exception of very slight enamel tinting 
in the flesh. At that time the rest of the church was not com- 
pleted, the quire being shut off from the nave and transepts by 
a temporary wall which was subsequently taken down. Shortly 
before the year 1640 the nave and transepts were finished and 
ready to receive their glass. The cathedral authorities intended to 
fill these windows with subjects representing the twelve mysteries 
of the Blessed Virgin in rich colour, so as to continue the scheme 
so happily begun in the quire, and to this end they entered into | 
negotiations with several glass-painters. Inquiries to ascertain | 
the most capable artists were set on foot, and estimates from 
several of them were obtained.’ But shortly before this an event | 
a rule that the mayor and city council could at any time alter the ordinances of the 
craft in any way ‘by thare discrecions’, without the slightest mention being made 
of consulting the feelings of the members of the craft on the matter! Vide 
Ordinances of the Glaziers, 1463, York Memo. Book, Surtees Soc., ii, 208. 

* Amongst these were Rimaugia of Paris, Jacques Damen, Nicholas Chanen rue 


des Billettes, Paris; A. Poreser near St. Jacques de la Boucherie, Nicolas le 
Lorraine, Hugues Auzolle of Gourdon in Quercy, and three others whose names 
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had occurred which the authorities could not possibly have fore- 
seen, and by which the whole situation had been changed. In 
1633 Louis XIII entered Lorraine, where the coloured glass for 
church windows was manufactured, and met with stout resistance 
from the Duke, Charles IV. The victor showed no mercy to the 
vanquished, but instead, on 1st February 1636, as retribution 
for this gallant opposition to his armies, he issued a savage order 
‘for razing to the ground and demolishing the places and castles 
of Lorraine’. The glass-works disappeared with the rest and the 
glass-makers fled no one knew where. Rimaugia, a ego 
of Paris, who had been asked to submit an estimate for the Auch 
windows, wrote: ‘(You) ask us for Lorraine glass made and 
manufactured in the said country, but this is impossible even 
though a thousand times what it is worth were paid for it, for 
the workmen have all gone away on account of the wars and all 
the furnaces are thrown down.’ He added, however, that though 
the Lorraine glass-makers were dispersed, ‘they have gone to 
other places where they are making glass as good as was made in 
Lorraine’. 

It would seem, however, that Rimaugia was too sanguine of 
being able to obtain coloured glass. For another glass-painter, 


are unknown. The upper windows of the quire were carried out by Frangois 
Vierges of Auch, and Pierre Autipout of Gimont, in 1620. Autipout was a 
nephew of Arnaud de Moles who painted the windows of the quire. The eighteen 
upper windows, and the three roses of the nave and transepts, were carried out in 
1641 by Pierre Autipout, now described as living in the city of Auch. The lower 
windows of the nave were done by Joseph Darnes of Toulouse in 1647 (M. de la 
Carsalade du Pont, Les Verrieres des nefs de la cathedrale d Auch, Revue de 
Gascogne, 1897, p. 387, and L’ Abbé Caneto, Sainte Marie d Auch, roy. fol. 1857). 
At the time the Abbé Caneto wrote, the three contracts were not available, but 
M. de Carsalade du Pont entirely missed the real significance of them. He 
attributes the change from the coloured windows of the quire to the quarry windows 
in the nave, to the changed conditions in religion and the introduction of prayer 
books, which could not be used in a dim religious light! It is certain that large 
quantities of early glass were removed, as for example in the transepts at York, in 
the fifteenth century as the fashion for rich and solemn colours changed to that for 
more light. "Thus in 1510 the parishioners of Burton Pidse complained to the 
Bishop that a window ‘in ye north parte of ye qwher is so dyme yt no mane may 
see on yt sied yt syng in ye qwher’ (York Minster Fabric Rolls, Surtees Soc., 
p- 265). John Bruce, parson of Stapleford in the sixteenth century, had all the 
windows of his chapel and of the church of. Tarvin taken out because they ‘ obscured 
the brightness of the Gospel’ (Ormerod’s Cheshire, i, 174), and Prisdon, speaking 
of the church of Ottery St. Mary, said: ‘The windows little and low are so 
bedecked with the arms of divers benefactors, that instead of Lux Fiat it may be 
verified that they are umbrated thereby’ (Trans. Exeter Archaeol. Soc., i, p. 40). 
But the demand for more light was certainly not the reason why, at Auch, the 
scheme for a series of windows representing the mysteries of the Blessed Virgin 
was abandoned and plain quarry work inserted instead. 
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Jacques Damen, wrote to the Chapter in 1643, ‘ This is to inform 
you that I have written to the chief commercial towns in France 
to obtain coloured glass and can find none’. He has been told, 
however, that there was a man at Nevers who could make it, and 
suggested that if the weight of the authority of the Church was 
brought to bear, a letter from them would do more than anything 
his money could accomplish. ‘ You must not, however ’, he added, 
‘stick at trifles, for coloured glass will be very dear.’ Apparently, 
however, neither the glass-painter’s money nor theChurch’s thunder 
was able to produce coloured glass, and four more years passed 
without any success. Finally another glass-painter, Joseph Darnes 
of Toulouse, was called in; and on 29th May 1647 a contract 
was drawn up with him for the twelve windows of the nave, 
which were to represent the twelve mysteries of the Virgin 
depicted in ‘ violet, yellow, vinegar, purple, amaranth, green, lake, 
red, blue, and dove-grey’ glasses. But the authorities were by 
no means sanguine that their intentions would be realized, but 
rather regarded this array of brilliant colours in the light of 
a pious wish but a forlorn hope. Seven years of inquiries and 
waiting had evidently taken from them any expectation that their 
original scheme would ever be realized; and they had reluc- 
tantly prepared themselves for the worst. If they could not get 
figure-subjects glowing with all the colours of the rainbow they 
were ready to put up with plain quarries, relieved by a border in 
stain touched up with enamels. The contract therefore provided 
that since ‘ the said Darnes has hesitated to undertake to represent 
the said mysteries, for fear of not finding sufficient coloured glass ; 
it has been agreed that he shall not be bound to do so if in three 
months from this day the said authorities have not indicated to 
him any merchants in France from whom it may be obtained’. 
The three months went by. No coloured glass was forthcoming, 
and Darnes eventually made the windows according to the alterna- 
tive provision in the contract ‘of plain glass lozenge-shaped, with 
various ornaments of cherubim, fruits and flowers in bright 
colours’ in the traceries, which are to be seen to-day, the ‘ bright 
colour’ being a blue enamel, the only available enamel to which 
the description ‘ bright’ could then be applied. 

Up to this time we never find enamels used except as an 
additional means in the hands of the artist, never as a new and 
superior method which superseded coloured glass and, at a stroke, 
placed it out of date. Even in Swiss glass the main draperies were 
cut from coloured sheets, and enamels were only used for small 
patches and for light aereal effects in backgrounds for which they 
were well adapted. Glass-painters, who for centuries had revelled 
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in gorgeous hues, were not likely to abandon them in a moment 
for dull and lifeless tints of muddy quality. For, when the crash 
came, and coloured glass was at a stroke no longer obtainable, 
glass-painters were not ready with a substitute. In frantic haste 
experiments were made in many directions, but it was not till long 
afterwards that any degree of success attended these efforts. As 
previously stated a blue which could frequently compete with 
coloured glass itself was produced; but this was due to the 
intense colouring property of cobalt from which it was derived, 
a quality which other oxides used for colouring glass do not 
possess. A semi-opaque enamel red was introduced, but as late 
as 1682 Evelyn in his Diary tells us of a discussion at the Royal 
Society on ‘ tingeing of glass, especially with red, and y* difficulty 
of finding any red colour effectual to penetrate glass, among y* 
glass-painters ’," nor was an imitation ruby, which could in any way 
compare with the real thing, produced until the method of staining 
‘Kelp’ several times with silver was perfected in the eighteenth 
century. Green was obtained by staining blue on the back of the 
glass with yellow, but the production of a satisfactory purple was 
never realized at all. 

All this time we find glass-painters, so far from complacently 
acquiescing in the new state of things, making desperate efforts 
to recover the old methods. Gyles, the glass-painter of York, 
not only experimented himself at making glass for his University 
College, Oxford, window, executed in 1686, but, in 1693, had 
friends inquiring for coloured glass as far away as Italy.” 

Nor, as far as the present writer is aware, were any claims ever 
made, until as late as the second half of the eighteenth century, 
that the enamel system was in any way to be compared with the 
mosaic method, and the most extravagant of these were not 
advanced until the time of the irresponsible Dallaway in the 
nineteenth.’ 

The Van Lings used glass which Winston described as being 
‘in point of colour as rich as the richest decorated glass I have 
ever seen’ for their windows at Wadham, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
elsewhere, and it was no doubt for reasons which we have 
previously seen that in their later work they had recourse to 
enamels. No doubt the Van Thulden windows (1649-56) in 

‘ Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. iii, p. 65 (8vo ed.). 

* J. A. Knowles, Henry Gyles, Glass-Painter of York, Walpole Soc., vol. xi, 
pp. 63 and 68. 

3 Handmaid to the Arts, 1764, vol. i, p. 3463 Dallaway, Observations on English 
Architecture, 1806, p. 283; Martin’s evidence before Parliament upon the (then) 


present state of the art of Glass Painting printed in Timbs, Popular Errors Explained, 
3rd ed., 1862, p. 65; Lakin’s Receipts for Pottery and Glass Painting, 1824, p.75. 
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the chapel of our Lady of Deliverance at Brussels would have 
resembled Van Orlay’s masterpieces (1540-7) in the chapel 
opposite far more closely if the same means had been available, 
For J. de la Boer who painted them did not hesitate to use 
coloured glass in his Annunciation window in St. Jacques, 
Antwerp, painted in 1629 ; and so great a change is not wrought 
in an artist in the short space of twenty years, especially in the 
latter half of his life. The very opposite was the case. Enamels 
were not adopted from choice. Glass-painters were daily losing 
patrons because of a universal opinion amongst the general public 
that enamels were vastly inferior to coloured glass, and this was 
having a most injurious effect on the craft, and was the chief 
cause of its decline in popularity. About the year 1700 we find 
William and Joshua Price, the glass-painters of Holborn, adver- 
tising that ‘the ancient Art of Painting and Staining glass has 
been much discouraged by reason of an opinion generally received’ 
that the colours could no longer be ‘ made to as great a degree of 
Curiosity and Fineness as in former Ages’. No contemporary 
writer hailed the arrival of enamels as a glorious new discovery, 
but both glass-painters and the public had nothing but sighs and 
regrets for the loss of the old. ‘Most people are of opinion’, 
wrote Hardiquer de Blancourt in 1699, ‘that the Ancient Manner 
of Tingeing Glass (with those fine and rich Colours whereof there 
are still some Remains to be seen in Ancient Churches) is at present 
quite lost’, and instead of eulogizing enamels he promises the 
reader as a great treat that he will explain the method ‘of giving 
all those Curious and Rich Colours to Glass which the Ancients 
did’ so that they might again appear ‘in their Ancient Splendour 
and Perfection ’.’ 

One of the most extraordinary aspects of the whole question of 
this sudden cutting-off of the supply of coloured glass at the 
source by the overthrow of the Lorraine glass-works is that the 
manufacture of it should have been confined to so comparatively 
small an area. One would have thought that there must have 
been other districts where it was made, in France for example. 
But this does not seem to have been the case. Glass was certainly | 
made in many districts in France, as shown by place-names such 
as Vitry, Vitré, Vitrival, Vitry-le-Brule, Vitry-sur-Marne, etc. But 
there is no evidence that all or any of these places produced 
coloured glass for windows. William of Marseilles, although 
born and trained as a glass-painter in France, employed German J 
glass for his windows, as Vasari tells us; and in 1536 ‘coloured § 
Burgundy glass’ was bought for the windows of St. Michael-le- 


* Art of Glass, Preface. 
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Belfrey Church, York." In 1485 the authorities of Toledo Cathe- 
dral gave a sum of money to Master Henry the glass-painter and 
told him ‘ to proceed to Flanders or any other part he may desire 
where good glass is to be found, white, blue, green, scarlet, 
purple, yellow, and grey, and bring us thence such quantity as 
he has need of for the windows of our cathedral’.* It would have 
been unnecessary to fetch glass from Flanders if it had been 
obtainable nearer at hand in France. When the source of the 
glass is mentioned in medieval accounts it is invariably Burgundy, 
‘Hass’, Lorraine, Normandy, Rhenish, or ‘ Brymmys’ (i. e. im- 
ported from overseas). At Exeter in 1377 coloured glass ‘ bought 
in Rouen’ is mentioned. But glass was not manufactured in 
cities, and Rouen was, no doubt, merely the port whence it was 
shipped.? In 1508 Sir John Petty, the glass-painter of York, 
bequeathed to the Dean and Chapter ‘x schafe (sheets) Renyshe 
glase’ and VJ tabyls (rectangular sheets) of Normandy white 
glase ’,* the inference being that the glass brought down the Rhine 
was coloured as opposed to the French, which was white. The 
contract made in 1526 for the windows of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, called for ‘ good, clene, sure, & perfyte Normandy glasse’, 
but the word ‘ Normandy’ was, for some reason or other, crossed 
out. The first Auch Cathedral contract made in 1620 for the 
upper windows of the quire, specifies Lorraine glass. The second, 
in 1641, for the upper windows of the nave and transepts, stipu- 
lates that ‘genuine Lorraine glass’ was to be used, and the third, 
in 1647, for the lower windows, is even more definite, and states 
that the glass ‘shall come from Lorraine, Germany, or any other 
country, but not from France’, whilst if plain quarry work only 
was decided upon, ‘good and true glass from Lorraine or Laprade 
s but not from France’ might be used. 

It comes somewhat as a surprise to discover that French glass- 
makers do not seem to have known anything about the production 
of colours. Jacques Damen the glass-painter, writing to the 
chapter of Auch Cathedral in 1643 with reference to inquiries he 
had been making as to where coloured glass was to be had in 
France, said that he had ‘inquired of these gentlemen who make 
glass’, but that he had ‘not been ‘able to obtain a satisfactory 


* York Minster Fabric Rolls, Surtees Soc. 

P ? Zarco del Valle, Documentos Inéditos para la Historia de las Bellas Artes en 

Spana. 

* Similarly in 1351-2 coloured glass was bought ‘at ‘Temestrete’, i.e. at the 
Steelyard (the warehouse of the Hanse Merchants in Thames Street) for the 
windows of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. But it was not made there, but had 
been manufactured hundreds of miles away. 

* J. A. Knowles, Glass-Painters of York; Notes and Queries, 12 Ser., ix, 63. 
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reply from them, and believe they do not thoroughly understand 
the matter, but one of their people has advised me that they can 
make it at the glass-works at Nevers’. As we have previously 
seen, this evidently proved a false scent and the Nevers works 
were drawn blank. MHardiquer de Blancourt, in 1699, tells us 
that, so far as making coloured glass went, the French glass- 
makers of his time ‘who publickly profess the Art of Making 
Glass, know nothing of it’. 

In Italy the making of coloured window-glass was an unknown 
art. When Dr. Place inquired on behalf of Gyles of York, from 
one who had ‘ practised (at) y° Muran, for severall years’, this man 
told him that ‘as to bright or light scarlet, he never see any in 
all his dealings w‘" glass, and that they are totally ignorant of its 
manufacture even at Venice’.’ 

Nor were there factories capable of producing colours in Spain, 
for thirty-three windows in Segovia Cathedral remained unfilled 
with stained glass until 1676, ‘in which year’, we are told, ‘a canon 
of the cathedral named Tomas de la Plaza Aguirre succeeded in 
rediscovering a formula for the practice of this craft, and the 
panes yet needed were made and coloured at the glass-works at 
Valdequemada by Juan Danis, who owned and worked the factory, 
under Plaza Aguirre’s supervision ’.” 

So far as the manufacture in this country is concerned ‘the 
first definite information about the making of coloured glass in 
England is to be found in Dr. Pococke’s Travels through England, 

It must not be supposed, however, that the art was entirely 
blotted out. After the wars which terminated in the cession 
of Lorraine to France in 1660, some glass-makers returned and 
re-erected their furnaces. One of these, Théry Lambotte, who 
had a factory on the banks of the Meuse near Namur which had 
been destroyed, returned, and having rebuilt it, applied for a 
protection for a period of nine years. In 1650 it was renewed 
for a similar period, and in 1659 his widow carried on the 
establishment. Others emigrated and set up elsewhere, one of 
these, Francois Duquesne, who had a glass-factory at Fourmies, 


decided after it became French in 1660 to emigrate, and obtained§ 


the right to set up in business again in any part of Hainault he 


* Knowles, Henry Gyles, Glass-Painter of York, Walpole Soc., vol. xi, p. 69. 
* Leonard Williams, Arts and Crafts of Older Spain, vol. ii, pp. 247, 248. It 
is not perfectly clear whether these windows were of coloured glass or painted in 
enamels. The author describes a MS. by the above-mentioned Juan Danis, which 
seems to have treated of glass-painting rather than the colouring of glass in the 
ot. 
e H. J. Powell, Glass Making in England, 1923, p. 17. 
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might wish. As early as 1630 it was complained that ‘ strangers 
do daily come to this country (Flanders) and build furnaces to 
make window glass’. Therefore Pierre Damant, a Fleming, 
desired a patent in order that ‘he might introduce into our 
country (of Flanders) the manufacture of glass in sheets for 
windows as is at present made in Lorraine’.’ 

Others, no doubt, came to England, though we have no definite 
information of their making coloured glass here. We find the 
Price Brothers, the glass-painters, issuing an advertisement in 
order to correct a popular impression ‘that the Red Co/ur (not 
made in Europe for many years) is totally lost ; these are to give 
notice, that the said Red and all other colours are made to as 
great a degree of Curiosity and Fineness as in former Ages by 
William and Joshua Price, Glaziers and Glass Painters, near 
Hatton Garden in Holborn where Gentlemen may have Church 
History etc., Painted upon Glass in what colours they please to 
as great Perfection as ever’.* That this was no idle boast is 
proved by Price’s windows at Oxford, and St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
in which the rubies and pot-metals are very fine. But there is no 
need to take the wording of their advertisement too literally. 
It is quite unlikely that they actually made the glass themselves, 
for glass-painters rarely have any knowledge whatever of glass- 
manufacture ; moreover the wording suggests that they had not 
previously used coloured glass, and that it had then only recently 
been reintroduced, but they very probably employed a refugee 
from Lorraine to make it for them. There was also a certain 
amount of experimenting going on in various places in order to 
recover the lost processes. Mr. S. Colepresse in a communica- 
tion to the Royal Society in 1668 wrote, ‘I was two days at 
Haarlem on purpose to see the experiment of making counter- 
feited opal glass which is there done by rule. . . . They also make 
there the amethyst and sapphire, and have recovered the hundred 
years loss of incorporating red glass.’* Such isolated and spasmodic 
attempts would be of little service to glass-painters who would be 
unable to find out where the Lorraine refugees had gone, and 

therefore be unable to obtain a regular supply ; so that it is no 
@ wonder that they were, in the face of public distaste for enamels, 
unable to prevent the art from languishing. The wonder is that 
it did not entirely die out. 

_* E. Houdoy, Verreries a la Fagon de Venise, 1873, pp. 3, 3%, and 59, There 
is nothing to show, however, that the above referred to coloured glass manufacture. 


* Archaeol. Journ., xxxiv, p. 103. 
* Phil. Trans., vol. i, no. 38, Pp: 743- 
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Some additions to the plan of the Benedictine 
Priory Church of St. Mary, Blyth, Notts. 


By F. H. Farrweatuer, O.B.E., M.D. 


SuHorTLy after the Conquest the Honour of Blyth, comprisin; 
a large part of South Yorkshire and parts of Derby, Notts., ani 
Lincoln, as well as manors in more distant counties, was grante 
to Roger de Busli,a Norman named from his manor of Builli-en 
Bray near Neufchatel, in the pasture country of north-eas 
Normandy, a kinsman of the great house of Belesme. By th 
time of the Domesday Survey de Busli had moved the head o 
the Honour to Tickhill, where he had selected the site of hi 
great castle, and in 1087- 8 he decided to found a monastery 3 
Blyth, not impossibly upon ground cleared by this transfer. Hi 
foundation charter endows the monks with the church of Blyth 
&c., making it over to ‘the monks serving God in that place’ 
The priory was made subordinate to the abbey of Holy Trinit 
(elsewhere described as St. Katherine) at Rouen, on a pensioi 
of 40s. The church is said to have been completed shortly afte 
the death of the founder, who is known to have been dea 
in 1098, and just before that of his eldest son, who died in 1102 
Another son, Arnaldus, who carried on the line, appears : 
a witness to the foundation charter, and a daughter, Beatrix 
married Robert earl of Eu. The foundation had twenty-nin 
known priors, who came mainly from the abbeys and priories 0 
Notts. and Yorkshire, and was dissolved in February 1535-4 
when the eastern or monastic portion of the church was con 
demned to destruction, the area being included in the grant 0 
the Blyth Hall estate, and the western or remainder becam 
entirely parochial. This separation had structurally taken pla 
earlier, and the east bays of the nave and of the north aisle, th 
latter including the cloister-door, had been cut off by solid wal 
from the portion of the church to westward of them in the fifteent 
century. These two bays were not involved in the destructioj 
and still exist ; they do not, however, belong to the church bu 
to the Blyth Hall estate as does also the cloister area. They we 
probably left for the stability of the building. 
The church to-day stands in a level churchyard, on raise 


Existing Work XI** century. 
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ground to the north of the village. There is a steep fall at the 
level of its north aisle wall, and the cloister garth consisted of 
a raised platform, formed by filling in the space between its 
surrounding buildings, which must have been raised on under- 
crofts, of which one, under the refectory range, still remains 
among the offices of Blyth Hall. On the east side there is also 
a sharp fall which will be mentioned later. 

The existing church has been fully described in the fine mono- 
graph by Mr. C. C. Hodges, with an exhaustive series of drawings, 
and it only comes within the scope of this paper to draw attention 
to its early Norman details and to emphasize the extreme desir- 
ability of the recovery of the lost plan of its eleventh-century 
eastern termination. 

The church has been pulled down as far as the west wall of the 
transept : the tower-arch west of the crossing with the first bay 
of the nave and corresponding bay of the north aisle are open to 
the air, the eastern arch of the latter being blocked with a filling. 
Solid walls shut off the remainder of the church. 

The area of the transept is mainly on the level of the floor of 
the present church, partly planted with trees, and crossed by an 
old, broad, solidly-set gravel path from just outside its south-east 
corner to the centre of its north side. It was upon this little 
plateau that the best chances of excavation lay, as, from the east 
side of the path mentioned, the ground falls sharply (about 13 ft. 
in a distance of 40 ft.) to an artificial stream with a cemented bed. 
This stream runs through the centre of the site of the great apse 
from south to north, and is joined by a little waterfall amongst 
heavy rocks which occupy the centre of the former presbytery. All 
this slope is strewn with heavy rocks and planted with shrubs. 

From the face of this hill formerly projected the presbytery 
and apse of the Norman monastic church. 

On the south line of the south transept wall, separating the 
area above described from the churchyard, stands a wall probably 
built originally in post-Reformation times. Towards the west 
end of this wall the Norman work visible above ground terminates 
in the west jamb of a late Norman doorway, marked a in the 
plan. As the identification of this transept wall was an obvious 
first step, the vicar, the Rev. A. L. Phillips, being most cordial in 
support of investigation, it was decided to excavate on the 
churchyard side first. Accordingly, in September 1923, a trench 
was run exposing the base of this wall, being carried down some 
4 ft. The door-jamb mentioned above was fully exposed with its 
Norman bases and proved to be of three orders, with two nook-shafts, 
concave capitals, and a heavy sill. The eastern jamb was entirely 
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destroyed, but at 9 ft. 9 in. from the remaining western Norman 
buttress was found the central buttress of the transept, 3 ft. 2 in. 
in width, and east of this g ft. 6 in. of Norman wall was exposed 
with the south-east buttress of the transept to the east of it. 

At B the end of this wall turned north and ran under the later 
wall. The remains of this wall of the transept being in such good 
condition, it was evident that further possibilities lay in the Hall 
gardens, and Lord Barnby very kindly gave permission for 
excavation. 

The south-east internal angle of the transept was first sought 
for at c and found 2 ft. 6 in. to the inner side of the late wall, the 
transept wall’s total thickness being 4 ft. This was followed north- 
ward, and the south jamb of the opening to an eastern chapel was 
found and followed eastward, until stopped by the path which we 
had not permission to open as yet. The outer line of the wall 
was, however, found at p disappearing east under the path and 
westward, after making an angle, running to join the south-east 
buttress of the transept, under the wall. 

The ground was next opened on the east side of the path at gE, 
but without success, and it became evident that the termination 
of the chapel lay exactly under the path. oe the opening 
of this, work was begun in the hope of identifying the aisle 
wall, and a very definite footing of this was found at F, the inner 
face in good line, the outer damaged. This was about 6 ft. long 
and 2 ft. 7 in. wide, and at its eastern end terminated entirely, and, 
as repeated trenching across its line failed to find further traces, it 
was evident that destruction had been very thorough, being rendered 
easy by the rapid fall of the ground. An interment lay on its inner 
side. In November 1924 permission was obtained to open up the 
obstructing path, and work was resumed on the inner face of the 
eastern chapel of the transept, The southern jamb of an arch 
was at once found at c, and beyond this the inner curve of 
an apse, struck from a centre on a line with the east side of the 
jamb, with a radius of 4 ft. 6in. This was followed to , where a 
rough projection of footing from its face appeared —probably the 
south foundation of the altar. An interesting interment was 
found here, the skeleton lying face upwards," with head to the 
east and feet to the west. The skull was one with a peculiarly 
flat vertex, the frontal development broad and good. It lay in the 
angle between altar and apse. The outer face of the apse was 
next sought, and after passing a broken projection, most likely the 


* This is noted because five interments found in making an ornamental pond in 
the Monks’ Cemetery were buried face downwards. 
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foundation of a flat Norman buttress, was found at 1 very clearly 
defined, the total apse wall being 3 ft. 5 in. thick. The northern 
limits of this chapel were now calculated, and an opening made 
at K exposed the north jamb of the arch to the chapel from the 
transept, with a projection to north-west of it, evidently the 
foundation of a transept vaulting-shaft. Further progress round 
this was unfortunately stopped by a large yew tree. An opening in 
the path at L showed another small portion of the outer apse wall, 
the edge north of this apparently being damaged. 

In February 1925 work was resumed to define the east end of 
the choir aisle if possible, a portion of its south wall having been 
previously found. A trench was begun to the north side of this 
at m and carried down to the gravel, on which all the foundations 
had been found to rest. This was carried eastward, and a similar 
trench in the same line begun and carried west from n, the 
farthest possible eastern limit of the aisle. No result was obtained 
until, about the middle point where these met at o, the rubble 
core of a Norman wall was found, resting on the gravel and con. 
sisting of Roche Abbey stone (the material used by the Normans 
throughout the building) and large gravel pebbles, rammed and 
mortared, and about 1 ft. 6in. thick. This ran north, and was 
again found in the same line at p, where it turned east, further 
exploration being barred by large rocks. This was evidently the 
rubble core of the east aisle wall, from which the footings, between 
which it rested, had been torn away, and a fragment of the core 
of the great apse, the very last dregs of these foundations, but 
fortunately sufficient to show their position. The most interest- 
ing area of all, the great apse site, is, as I mentioned, entirely 
barred by a stream with a cemented bed running through almost 
the entire area. Attempts were made with the probe in the 
small part accessible, and foundations may possibly exist on the 
north-east. Fortunately its eastern limit is identified. In 1857 
the apse was uncovered, and Mr. Raine, the vicar at that time, 
measured and recorded its outer limit as 61 ft. from the existing 
building, which enables us to lay it out on plan ata. As regards 
general conditions in the excavation—the Norman foundations 
were carried down to and laid on a good bed of gravel which 
underlies the whole area, consisting of large and small pebbles 
and a sharp and particularly bright red sand, evidently used in 
the Norman mortar, which was throughout of a brightish pink, 
almost Roman in colour and very characteristic. Approach to 
foundations was always heralded by a layer of this and it was an 
excellent guide. The Norman stone was from Roche, near the 
abbey site, a softish yellow sandstone, which weathers to a dark 
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ash grey on the surface. Occasionally the blocks become almost 
crystalline—some of these occur in the south porch. 

The West End. In the nave aisles, just clear of the site of the 
responds, are two small Early Norman doorways t, uv, on plan. 
The southern one is blocked on the inside of the church, and 
externally, in the wall corresponding to its site, is an area of 
patched refacing, probably coeval with the building of the tower, 
which suggests the removal of some structure. The northern 
one had been blocked for years with a cupboard. On the removal 
of this, in 1923, a passage was disclosed running straight into the 
west wall of the aisle, which is here 4 ft. 10 in. thick, for 3 ft. g in., 
and then taking an angle to the south for another 1 ft. roin, 
evidently passing through the wall and into some structure 
beyond, the area into which it passed being blocked with rubble. 
Some of this rubble was carefully removed, and it was found that 
the passage had a small barrel vault of Roman brick—the only 
Roman material apparent in the building—and opened into 
a rough circular area, evidently a turret stair, but all steps had 
been removed. Planning showed that this lay in a square block 
of masonry projecting 4 ft. 2 in. from the aisle west wall, roofed 
with a long raking set-off finishing against the north wall of the 
tower, and with the north tower buttress built right against its 
western face. Previous plans have laid this down as sixteenth- 
century work, but on examination it proved to be built of 
the same stone as the Norman aisle and to have the Norman 
plinth continued round it from the aisle wall. Also, as seen 
above its slanting roof, the Norman string across the west aisle 
wall stopped sharply at a point directly over its northern face, 
and an evident line of junction showed that the wall south of 
this had been refaced. This is, I think, sufficient proof that it was 
a Norman turret, the upper part of which was removed when the 
present tower was built; and the blocked door and external 
repairs in the west wall of the south aisle may safely be assumed 
to prove that its fellow existed on the south. 

This gives us the west elevation of the nave front with its 
gable, flanked by a projecting turret on each side, and beyond 
them the aisle walls with simple clasper buttresses at their 
angles—an unusual front, as the turrets more commonly 
appear at the extreme angle of the aisles, and do not show 
so much projection. Of the central portion the later tower 
has of course destroyed all traces: it was probably a simple 
continuation of the line of the aisle walls with a great central 
door. 

The North Side. An exploration of the north aisle wall 
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foundations showed it to be a simple straight wall, without 
projecting footings, carried down to and laid upon the gravel. 

The opening of the western of the two round-headed recesses 
(R, s, on plan), always reputed to be the tombs of the founder 
and his wife, revealed nothing more medieval than old wine 
bottles and animals’ bones. It was, however, curious to find that 
the inner faces of two of the stones forming the front were 
coupled half-columns, no fellows of which appear in the existing 
building. 

In conclusion, the most cordial thanks are due to Lord Barnby 
for the permission to disturb his garden, and to the Vicar, 
Mrs. Phillips, and Mr. W. Bell for their keen interest in the 
work and their lion’s share in the excavation. 
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Excayations on the Akeman Street, near 


Asthally,' Oxon., Feb—Fune, 1925 
By C. G. Srevens anp J. N. L. Myres, B.A. 


Tue following details of work done on the Akeman Street 
between Ramsden and Asthally, Oxon., may help to supplement the 
somewhat meagre account of this section of the road given by 
Codrington,’ who dismisses it as follows : ‘ For two miles [south- 
west of Ramsdén]a lane marks the course, and then for three 
miles across the Windrush Valley there are apparently few traces, 
but beyond Asthall a parish boundary takes up the line’. . . &c. 
In point of fact the road is very visible during the first of these 
three* miles, and the ‘apparently few traces’ include one of the 
most remarkable features in the whole of its course, namely 
the causeway in Pool’s Bottom, Asthally. The references 
throughout are to Ordnance Survey 25 in., Oxon., 1922, 
sheet xxv, (cited as ‘O.S.”’). 

1. In Feb. 1925 a section was cut by Messrs. C. G. Stevens, 
J.N. L. Myres, and C. F. C. Hawkes, of New College, Oxford, in 
the north-east corner of Field 230 (Minster Lovell parish), in the 
south-west corner of which stands Ringwood Farm, the owner of 
which, Mr. J. W. Abraham, kindly permitted the excavation. 
Akeman Street here runs north-east to south-west across open 
grass fields between Riding Lane (where the lane which marks its 
course from Ramsden comes to an end) and Minster Riding, in 
the form of a low bank on the north side of which many pits can 
be traced, from some of which the metalling may have been taken 
(one at least, however, is subsequent to the road, as it is seen 
cutting into the bank). The local stone is an oolite known as 
Stonesfield Slate. 


* O.S. and G.P.O. spell Asthally * Asthall Leigh’ with no local authority. 
The last syllable is pronounced as in ‘lie’. 

* Roman Roads in Britain, 3rd ed., 200-1. Dr. Plot (Natural History of 
Oxfordshire (1676), 319) says less: ‘from Witty Green to Asthally it is scarce 
visible.” The late Mr. P. Manning, F.S.A., went over the ground with some care, 
as his MS. notes on this section of Akeman Street (now in the Ashmolean Museum) 
show, but in Pool’s Bottom he apparently mistook the northern holloway in Wisdom’s 
Copse for the Roman Road—and he did not excavate. 

3 See fig. 4. 
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A trench 37 ft. 6 in. long, 4 ft. 6in. wide, and about 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep was cut across the road at a point 15 yards along the crown 
of the bank from the eastern hedge of Field 230, and the con- 
struction of the road was found to be as follows : * 

1. Immediately below the turf was a layer 4 in. deep of large 
pebbles lying in the soil. They were scarce at the edges 
and very numerous in the middle of the road, and are 
not a natural deposit in the immediate neighbourhood. 

2. Beneath this, presenting an unbroken surface with steep 
camber on either side was a single layer, 4 in. to 1 in. thick, 
of small pieces of Stonesfield Oolite (about 3 in. by 4 in. in 
size) forming a rough paving and lying in a bed of yellow 
clay 14 in. to 2 in. thick. For a distance of 3 ft. on either 
side of the centre of the road, this was reinforced beneath 
by a single layer of much larger horizontally laid Stones- 
field Slates, 1 in. thick and 4 in. by ¢ in. to 1 ft. by 1 ft. 2 in, 
in size embedded in the same yellow clay on which the 
whole layer, 4 in. deep, rested. 

3. A layer g in. to 10in. deep of unselected and irregularly laid 
quarry rubbish packed in more yellow clay. Towards the 
bottom there is more stone and less clay. 

4. A layer, 4in. deep, of apparently natural brown clay, beneath 
which is the naturally bedded Stonesfield Oolite. 

The depth measurements were taken in each case as_ nearly 
as possible to the crown of the road. 

The width from edge to edge of layer 3 is 20 ft. 6in.; of 
layer 2, 18 ft. 6in. Investigation failed to reveal traces of any 
ditch, though on the north side this may well have been obscured 
by the presence of heaps of quarry rubbish between the road and 
the pits. On the south side of the road, however, the soil is free 
from stone until at a depth of 2 ft. the natural stone is reached. 

This section is remarkable as showing no trace of the use 
of stones packed on edge such as was found in Blenheim Park (7 
miles east) by Prof. Haverfield in 1898,’ by Mr. Bowles at 
Asthall (3 miles west) in 1922,’ and by ourselves later in Pool’s 
Bottom.* 

2. In May and June 1925 Messrs. C. G. Stevens and J. N. L. 
Myres excavated the Akeman Street causeway in Pool’s Bottom, 
Asthally, 1,500 yards south-west of the preceding section, and 
corrected the course of the road (slightly inaccurate in the O.S.) 
and the accompanying trackways in Wisdom’s Copse and 
Standridge Copse on either side of the bottom. The general 


Bee Ge.3,1. 2 Proc. Soc. Ant., xvii, 333. 
> IRS; xii, 254. + Fig. 3 and section B. 2. infra. 
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conclusions on this section of the road are given first, and 
the details of the four sections afterwards. 

Akeman Street at this point * swings off its alignment to cross 
Pool’s Bottom, a narrow and very steepsided valley running down 
from Asthally to the Windrush Valley, which it joins half a mile 
west of Minster Lovell. The bottom is now dry except for a 
narrow brook in the winter months, but in Roman times it con- 
tained enough water to necessitate in the first place a ford, and 
subsequently a wooden bridge by which the road crossed. The 
road, having crossed Field 195 (Asthall) as a bank 36 ft. wide, and 
emerged the other side of the hedge in Field 194 as a bank 18 ft. 
wide in a cutting about three times that width, swings into 
Wisdom’s Copse and runs down it in a west-north-west direction 
in the form of a narrow bank 10 ft. wide and in places as muchas 
3 ft. or 4 ft. high. It is accompanied on the north side by a hollow 
track of varying width, which is clearly a later pack-trail following 
the road, whose high bank is very well preserved on its south side. 
No doubt the roadway soon fell into disuse because of its 
inconveniently small width. The O.S. wrongly indicates a flat- 
topped bank 35 ft. broad covering the area occupied by the road 
and the hollow trail together. At the bottom of the steep slope 
the road swings south-west and joins the lower end of another 
hollow track which runs straight up the side of the bottom 
and then bifurcates, one branch apparently rejoining the Akeman 
Street near the hedge separating Fields 194 and 195 (Asthall), 
while the other continues in a north-east direction as far as that 
hedge, and then disappears in the cultivation of 195. The relation 
of these hollow tracks to the Roman road is obscure. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the northern one is pre-Roman and that the 
Akeman Street swings off its alignment here—which it does very 
rarely on its course—in order to make use of a pre-Roman ford 
on this trackway. Unfortunately nothing was found in the ford to 
throw light either way on this suggestion, and the point where the 
track joins the road in Wisdom’s Copse is so overgrown with 
bushes as to make excavation impossible. The road then crosses 
the bottom approximately at right angles about 80 yards north- 
west of its own main alignment. It runs oyt for 20 yards ona 
narrow, high-pitched causeway 6 ft. to 1oft. wide, sloping from 
about 4 ft. above the valley floor where it leaves the copse to about 
2 ft. at the end in the middle of the valley. It has a steep 
northern face, but its south side is flanked by a triangular platform 
of earth sloping out into the bottom. The O.S. marks. this 
platform, which is from 20 ft.—40 ft. wide, as if it were the road 
* See figs. 1 and 4. 
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itself, but it is unpaved and clearly subsequent to the road. It 
presumably represents the accumulated earth brought down 
the steep sides of the bottom by users of the later pack-trail, who, 
as the bottom became drier, found it unnecessary to go as far out 
of their way as the ford in order to cross. The end of the cause- 
way has been reconstructed at a higher level and appears to 
represent, with its abrupt ending some 2 ft.—3 ft. above the valley 
floor, a time when a presumably wooden bridge, of which no 
trace remains, was built over the old ford, which remains intact 
below in the centre of the valley. 

The west side of the bottom presents approximately similar 
features. The narrow, high-pitched causeway begins again after 
a gap of rather over $0 ft., at a level 3 ft.—4 ft. above the ford, and 
there is a large platform of earth along its southern side. Here, 
however, the platform is flat-topped and steep-sided ; it stands 6 ft. 
above the valley floor. On this side the roadway has been badly 
robbed for stone, especially at the eastern projecting end. The road 
then enters Standridge Copse, 15 ft. from its north-east corner, and, 
swinging south-south-west, climbs obliquely back on to its old 
alignment, which it regains just after emerging from the copse into 
Field 231 (Asthall). The name Standridge is probably significant, 
the road passing diagonally across this end of the copse as a stony 
ridge 20 ft. wide, accompanied in the lower half of its course by a 
deep hollow trail broadening out to about 30ft. The course of 
the road is here quite wrongly marked on the O.S. as a hollow 
track soft. broad. Across Field 231 (Asthall) the road is perfectly 
visible as a stony bank about 39 ft. wide from ditch to ditch, and it 
can be traced with difficulty through The Grove, but in the field 
beyond it has entirely disappeared. 

The details of the construction of the road in the four sections 
cut in Pool’s Bottom are as follows (see Figs. 2 and 3) : 

A. A trench 32 ft. long and 2 ft. wide was cut in the clearing at 
the bottom of Wisdom’s Copse to determine the point at which 
the road changed direction to cross the bottom. The surface 
of the road with steep-sided camber was uncovered for four feet. 
It was found to be 10 ft. wide and the construction approximately 
similar, except for absence of the surface gravel, to that of 
the section taken in Field 230 (i.e. no sloping stones). 

B. 1. A trench 3 ft. wide and 23 ft. long was driven through the 
platform of earth on the south side of the east causeway at the 
level of the valley floor. No paving of any sort and no objects 
but a few animal bones were found, the platform consisting 
of earth and a few loose stones, and it is clear that it has, in spite 
of the O.S., nothing to do with the original road. It is almost 
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certainly later as it it overlaps the foundations of the causeway on 
the south side. 

2. This trench was continued through the road at the highest 
point of the causeway and to the valley floor on the north side, 
The roadway here is perfectly preserved and showed the following 
construction : 

(a) The surface was paved with large flat Stonesfield flags up to 

1 ft. by 1 ft. 6in. in size and 2 in.—3 in. thick. Several 
of these remained im situ here and elsewhere on 
the causeway, the whole of the surface of which was 
uncovered, but the majority had been robbed away. 

(2) Beneath this paving is a layer, about 1 ft. thick, of stones 
packed on edge in a bed of small stones and sloping at 
an angle in the direction of the road. The width of the 
road at this level is only 6 ft. 

(c) Beneath this is a layer of quarry rubbish in yellow clay 
8 in. thick. The width of the road at this level is roft. 

(d) Beneath this is a foundation layer of pure river gravel 
varying from 6 in. thick at the edge to 1 ft. 3 in. in the 
centre of the road, lying directly on the natural clay and | 
sand of the valley floor, which here forms a slight | 
natural promontory into the valley, of which the road 
makes use. 

C. This section was cut about 6 ft. from the end of the eastern 

causeway and revealed clear evidence of reconstruction. 

(a) The surface was paved with large flat flags as in B. 2. (a), 
3 in. thick, resting on 

(4) 5 in. of gravel, beneath which was 

(c) A second surface of small pieces of Stonesfield Oolite packed 
in clay—2 in.—resting on 

(d) 2in. of larger flat stones and clay and an inch of gravel. 
Then 

(e) 1 ft. 6in. of quarry rubbish resting on the natural clay of the 
valley floor. 

Layers (c), (d), and (e) here represent the first road leading dow | 
to the ford to be next described. The old surface layer (c) cor- 
tinues the gradient of the upper part of the causeway from the 
copse to the valley floor at the ford. Layers (a) and (6) were 
superimposed on this, (4) becoming thicker towards the end of 
the causeway so as to break the gradient and leave it in the 
air some 3 ft. above the ford. Presumably the road was carried 
over the old ford on a wooden bridge, but no traces of this 
were found, 

There is a similarity in the construction of the earlier road 
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represented by (c), (¢), and (e) with the section taken in Field 230, 
Minster Lovell, layers 2 and 3.’ 

The absence of sloping stones here may be attributed to the 
reconstruction. 

D. This section was taken in the middle of the valley and 
revealed the remains of a roughly paved ford ro ft. wide and 
about 1 ft. deep, composed of layers of horizontally laid smallish 
Stonesfield flags, all noticeably waterworn and quite unlike, in 
this respect, the flags used in the road itself. They were 
packed in the natural sandy clay and gravel of the valley 
floor on which they rested. If the causeways ended in Roman 
times approximately where they do now, the ford must have been 
about 50 ft. wide, but the original ends have probably been quarried 
away. 

E. A trench was made on top of the western platform at right 
angles to the road to determine the position of the edge of the 
road at this point and its relation to the platform. The discovery 
of about a dozen fragments of coarse hand-made pottery about 
gin. below the surface at point X in fig. 2 led to a further 
trench being made parallel to the road in the hope of some datable 
objects coming to light. The only result was the finding of the 
metal end of an Ely cartridge case 6in. below the level of 
the pottery, one fragment of which was lying on the edge of the 
road. The pottery is probably of early medieval date, but it 
belongs to a type about which very little is known. It is very 
coarse, black or red in colour, and is full of flecks of white grit. 
Among the sherds were fragments of the rim of a large vessel of 
about 15 in. rim-diameter, and of a smaller one about ¢ in. rim- 
diameter (see fig. 3) and two fragments of the base of the latter. 
Similar ware has been found at Bampton and Headington, Oxon, 
in association with Romano-British remains,’ in the adulterine 
twelfth-century Norman castle at Swerford, Oxon., and elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood. 

It is unfortunate that nothing was found in any of these sections 
which would throw light on the date when Akeman Street was 
constructed. We only know that, in this section at any rate, it was 
sufficiently frequented for the ford to give place to a bridge during | 
the Roman occupation. There must have been considerable 
traffic just here in Roman times (for the settlement on Ramsden 
Heath,’ the village at Asthall,* and the farm-house at Worsham 
Bottom ° are all close at hand) and, to judge from the pottery and 


* Supra, section 1. 
2 Berks., Bucks., and Oxon. Arch. Journ., vol. iv, 11 and 20. 
* IRS., xii, 335. xi. 


3 Tbid., iv, 26. 
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the pack-trails, in post-Roman times as well. Later the road 
became absorbed in Wychwood Forest,’ and later still its bank was 
used in several places as a boundary when the old Forest Wall 
was built.” 


 e. g., Gough’s Camden (1806), ii, 15. 

? See fig. 4, where the course of the road is correctly shown. The O.S. by 
marking the road 12—15 yards too far north from east hedge of 230 (Minster) to 
west hedge of 195 (Asthall), a distance of 1,500 yards, misses the point that the 
forest wall and the parish boundary run along the bank of the road in the south-west 
corner of 206 (Asthall), again in 199 (Asthall), and for a few yards in 196 
(Asthall). The ruined cottage and cowshed in the middle of the north side of 
230 (Minster) are built actually on the camber of the road, no doubt originally to 
secure a dry paving. 
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The Stone Age in Cyprus 
By Ernar GyerstaD 


Ric remains from all periods of the Copper and Bronze Age 
have been found in Cyprus ever since archaeological excavations 
began there, but hitherto there has been no evidence of a Stone 
Age. A few implements of stone, some celts and one flint-knife,' 
have been found, but none of them in a Stone Age stratum; 
those of known provenance are all from the Copper and Bronze 
Age,’ and no tombs or other deposits of the Stone Age have 
been discovered at all. As the Stone Age is represented all 
round on the mainland, a priori one might be inclined to suppose 
its existence also in Cyprus, and therefore its non-appearance 
would be strange in view of the frequent finds of the Copper and 
Bronze Age. 

During my travels in the island, however, my attention was 
drawn to a locality close to the village of Phrenaros in the 
Famagusta district, where, judging by a number of worked flint- 


pieces on the surface, remains from the Stone Age were to be | 


expected. After some time I was able to carry out a small 
excavation on the site, and this is a short preliminary report of 
the result. 


The locality, called Vounistiri, 1-5 km. north of Phrenaros, | 


consists of a lime-stone plateau with the rock cropping out here 
and there, and a rather thin layer of earth in the hollows. Starting 
at the point where the flint-pieces were most numerous, I found, 
only 0:20 m. below the surface, a house-floor, consisting of smaller 
and larger stones, gravel, and lime. No traces of foundations were 
to be seen. Consequently the walls must have been built of some 
easily destroyable material, probably mud and straw. The floor- 
area, however, was for the most part distinctly outlined, and thus 
it was possible approximately to determine the size and shape of 
the house. It is not possible to get out a round or oval shape, 
the angles are more or less square and the outline straight (figs. 1 
and 3). 

The house is 10:80 m. long and 8 m. broad at its maximum 
length and width. Of course it is difficult to state if it contained 

* Cyprus Mus. Cat., p. 13 59. 

2 Some celts (uncatalogued) in the Cyprus Museum were found in Bronze Age 
tombs at Kythrea and Lapithos, 
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more than one room. No inner walls, appearing as cuts in the 
floor, could be traced, but these might very well have been filled 
in and effaced, especially where the house-floor consists only of 
gravel. The shape of the house, with its projecting part to the 
east, measuring 3°30 m. in length and 2-65 m. in width, admits 
the assumption of an outer, larger living-room and an inner, 
smaller sleeping-room. We should then get a specimen of the 
‘but-and-ben’ house-type, which first appears in the eastern 
Mediterranean basin in the Stone Age house at Magasa in Crete.’ 


PHRENAROS 
Stone Age House at 
V ounistiri 


Shaft dug down 
to the rock 


Cooking Place 


—Virgin Soi! 


Fic. 3. Plan and section of house-floor. 


The entrance is at the extreme right of the western side, where 
a threshold stone, measuring 0-60 m. in length and o-40 m. in 
width, is still i situ, worn by footsteps (fig. 2). 

Outside the house, just opposite the entrance, is the cooking- 
place, of which also only the floor is left (fig. 3). Like the house- 
floor it is built of gravel andlime. It is conical, with rounded top, 
and seems Geis to have had the same shape as the modern 
Cypriote village-oven, which is built of sun-dried bricks outside 
the house in the courtyard. Most probably the combined oven 
and cooking-place of the Stone Age house was constructed of the 


* B.S.A., Xi, 263 399, fig. 2. 
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same material. It is 1-20m. in length and 1-05 m. in width at 
the base. At its north-western corner there are two flat stones, 
one above the other, and all round a layer of ashes and carbonized 
matter 0:40 m. deep was found. At the side of these stones was 
a hole in the floor, indicating the place of one or two other stones, 
torn off by the plough. It is here, therefore, that the opening 
seems to have been where the ashes were raked out. 

East of the house is another set of three stones and a heap of 
carbonized matter close by. This seems to have been an open- 
air cooking-place, as there are no traces of any construction. 

West of the house a shaft, 1-50 m. square, was dug down to 
the rock. Below the house-floor level, unworked virgin soil was 
met with right down to the rock, which appeared at a depth of 
0:80 m. below the surface. 

A few stray sherds of pottery were found, but none of them 
can be attributed to the Stone Age. One belonged to the Early 
Bronze Age (red polished ware, blackened inside’), one to the 
Greek period, one to the Hellenistic period, and one was modern, 
which is quite natural as the whole find-stratum is a surface- 
layer, only 0-20 m. deep. As the house seems to belong to the 
Neolithic period the non-existence of pottery is remarkable, 
unless it was so badly baked that it was not able to resist the 
action of the weather. On the other hand, the gourd-type of the 
early pottery in the Copper and Bronze Age’* might suggest the 
use of gourd-vessels, only in the Neolithic period. Further 
excavations and increased material—as I hope—will give us an 
answer to this question. 

The absence of at least traces of pottery contrasts sharply with 
the circumstances of finds in the Copper and Bronze Age. 
If a house-floor of corresponding area from the Copper and 
Bronze Age had been uncovered the result would have been 
at least 100 kg. of pottery: and already at the opening of the | 
Early Bronze Age the pottery, though not always evenly baked, 
is nevertheless remarkably hard. 

The numerous flint-finds are also in absolute contrast with the 
finds of the Copper and Bronze Age. No flint implements have 
been found until now, even in the earliest Copper Age strata. 
Only the stone-celts, as already stated, go someway down in the { 
Copper and Bronze Age. Both the flint-finds and the ceramic 
conditions already mentioned therefore are evidence that a pure 
Stone Age stratum has been discovered here. 

Worked flints, broken and unbroken, were found to the number 


* Cp. Cyprus Mus. Cat., p 36, 41 sqg.; Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola 
Collection, p. 11 sqq. 2 Cf. Cyprus Mus. Cat. 16. ’ 
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of eighty-two, including some cores. The flint is green-yellow to 
brown in colour, sometimes mottled and usually with lustrous 
surface. Five pieces are made of a black flint which, for instance, 
js found at a short distance from Phrenaros at the locality Kremnos 
tis Sykamias, about 3 km. west between Phrenaros and the village 
of Afgora. The yellow and brown flint is also of Cypriote origin. 
Beds of such flint are found at different places in the island—for 
instance, Kalorka and Lapithos on the north coast, Alambra and 
Goshi in the centre, Pyla and Ziyi on the south coast. 

Practically all the flints were found in two spots: one at the 
cooking-place and the other just inside the entrance of the house. 
Of the unbroken objects only the ‘spearhead’ (see below) was 
found separate from the others in the eastern part of the house, 
close to its eastern limit. 

The black flint implements are short, thin, and all broken. 
Nos. 24-27 (2, 2:5, 2°5, 3 cm. in length respectively) are 
‘razors’ (fig. 4), and no. 28 (3 cm. in length) a little saw with 
fine and sharp teeth. 

The yellow and brown flint implements are all chips, the knife 
being the prevailing type. The knife-chips are straight-sided, 
long and narrow or short and broad, with square or rounded base, 
plain edges, most often tapering towards the top, with blunt 
or pointed end. Those with pointed end might rather be con- 
sidered as daggers. The bulbar face is even and flat ; the outside 
is usually worked in two or three facets, running parallel with 
the edges and meeting in a ridge, which is angular if the facets 
are two in number and flat if they are three. Sometimes the 
angle-ridge passes into a flat ridge, owing to the fact that one 
part of the knife has two, the other part three facets. Examples 
(fig. 4): no. 10 is short and broad with blunt end and flat ridge, 
nos. 29 and 30 are long and narrow with pointed end, angle-ridge 
and flat ridge, no. 18 is shorter and broader with pointed end and 
angle-ridge, nos. 22 and 50 have flat ridge, etc. The length varies. 
The longest are two fine knives nos. 29 and 30, which are 17°5 
and 16-5 cm. respectively. Shortest (of the unbroken knives) is 
no. 10, which is 6cm. long. 

Besides knives some other tools and weapons appear. No. 31, 
with its depressed sides and raised ridge, is more pronouncedly 
a weapon for thrusting with, a spear-head 16-5 cm. long. No. 14 
is an arrow-head, 1-5 cm. long. It is not a broken knife-end, 
because the base is worked, and consequently the object has not 
been longer. No. 15 might be a curved awl, 6 cm. long, with 
sharp edges and pointed ends. Nos. 16 and 32 are thin and 
broad chips, probably used as scrapers, and both 5-5 cm. long. 
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No other objects of stone were found except a grinding-stone 
of a rather hard limestone on the house-floor, and a ‘corn-rubber’ 
of the same material, which was picked up at the site on the surface, 
This ‘corn-rubber ’ has not the usual saddle-quern shape, which is 
the common type in the Bronze Age." It is shorter and broader, 
and has a shallow, small cavity in the centre. It thus seems to be 
rather a mortar than a corn-rubber, and very much resembles 
a stone found in an Early Bronze Age house at Alambra :* most 
probably used for pressing olives. 

The flints belong to the Neolithic period, but as the find so far 
stands alone, only a terminus ante quem date can be fixed, i.e. the 
beginning of the Copper Age, about 3000 B.c. In any case the 
occupation of the site did not last long, and it was inhabited 
neither before nor afterwards. 

Many interesting problems arise from this find. To solve 
them a considerable increase of the material is needed, and, above 
all, Neolithic pottery has to be found. Before long I hope to lay 
bare at least some other houses of the same settlement, which 
have so far been left untouched, as the purpose of this pre- 
liminary excavation was reached by establishing the fact that the 
island which gave Copper its name also had an ante cuprum. 


* Cp. Cyprus Mus. Cat., p. 52; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Bible, and Homer, 
pl. cxlvii, 8; Dussand, Les civilisations préhell., p. 270, fig. 190. 
? See forthcoming Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus. 
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Excavations in Macedonia 


By Sraniey Casson, M.A., F.S.A. 


Tue mound of Kilindir (fig. 1) lies about one kilometre south- 
west of the station of that name on the railway that runs from 
Salonika to Constantinople via Seres, Dedeagatch and Adrianople. 


5S 0 15 20 
KILOMETRES 


SALONIKA 


Fic. 1. Sketch-map of the district. 


1. Kilindir mound. 2. Chauchitsa mound. 3- Vardino mound. 
4. Amatovo mound. 5. Vardaroftsi mound. 


A small stream called Gyol Ayak issues from the south side 
of Lake Doiran exactly at the modern village at Doiran station. 
This stream, after passing through nine kilometres of broken 
and ravined country, issues into more open ground Bove by the 
modern Chiflik which represents the pre-war site of the village 
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of Kilindir. From here it runs due south along the railway to 
the village of Hirsova. The extent of the valley it has cut 
hereabouts is bounded on the west by a low escarpment some 
30 ft. in height. The 30-ft. level runs across the wide open plain 
which extends, sloping gradually, to the west and Lake Ardjani, 


Fic. 2. Mound and neighbourhood. 


At Hirsova the stream bends westwards and ultimately finds its 
way into the Ardjani marshes. 

The mound (pl. vi, 1) is situated on the edge of the escarpment 
but divided from it by a small watercourse (usually dry in summer) 
which joins the stream some 300 metres to the south-east (fig. 2), 
Being close against the escarpment the mound is not easily per- 
ceptible except in the slanting sunlight of dawn or sunset. It 
has, in consequence, not been recorded in the lists of sites and 
mounds in Macedonia so far published simply because it has not 
been detected by travellers who visited this part in the day-time 
only. 
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Fic. 1. Mound of Kilindir 


Fic. 2. Askos from stratum I 


Fic. 3. Metal objects 
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Fic. 1. Bowls from stratum I 


Fig. 2. Goblet from stratum I 
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The mound itself is 74 metres in height above the surface of 
the surrounding fields, and of this total height 64 metres consist 
of artificial deposit. It is some 80 metres in length and 30 in 
width. Its shape is ovoid, with a sharp and abrupt fall on the 
northern edge. The sides are steep on the east and west, but at 
the south end fall away gradually to the stream bed. 

I began excavations on this site on 28th April 1925 and 
concluded some two weeks later. A maximum of twenty work- 


Surface 


Metre: 


Virgi 
YU: 


Fic. 3. Stratification of mound. 


men was employed and the expenses of the work were defrayed 
by generous grants from the Macedonian Exploration Fund of 
the British School at Athens and from New College, Oxford. 
From these excavations the stratification revealed from the 
surface downwards was as follows (fig. 3). For one and a quarter 
metres a rich deposit of light reddish earth was uncovered in 
which rectangular bricks of clay, large unhewn stones, and reed- 
marked wattle indicated dwellings. The whole deposit was in 
disorder and showed ample and continuous traces of fire, partly 
in the colour of the earth and partly by the frequent occurrence 
of charcoal. Pottery and other remains were also largely charred 
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and blackened. The rectangular bricks had the appearance of 
ordinary sun-dried bricks which had been hardened in the con- | 
flagration. Pithos fragments, pottery, animal bones,’ and other 
elements of human occupation were of frequent occurrence, 
A very few fragments of Hellenistic and later pottery in the 
upper half of this stratum indicated the presence on the mound 
of people in historic times, though not in such numbers or for 
such time as to merit the title of settlers. The whole of this 
stratum, except for these historic remains, contained objects of 
types which have already* been attributed with certainty to the 
Bronze Age. No object of any kind was found in any of the 
trenches which can be attributed to the Early Iron Age. That 
the settlement represented by this stratum of one and a quarter § 
metres was destroyed by fire is certain. That it was destroyed 
by violence as well is probable. The discovery in all three cut- 
tings of fragments of human skulls which were in some cases 
burnt, seems to strengthen this probability. 

From a depth of 1-25 m. to 2-30 m. the soil was hard, yellow, 
and relatively unproductive, thus indicating a period of light 
occupation. From 2°30 to 5-60 m. was a more or less continuous 
stratum in which pottery and other indications of settlement were 
common, though not of such frequent occurrence as in the level | 
o-1:25m. The culture in this deep deposit was, on the whole, j 
homogeneous. An earlier type of incised ware and a complete 
absence of painted wares distinguish it from earlier layers. 

At 5:80m. a clear but thin burnt layer seemed to be universal, 
and the remaining artificial deposit beneath it, which was of light 
soft earth and ended at 6:50m., contained material in which 
almost wholly new and different types of pottery appeared. 
Some few similar pottery fragments and signs of a change of 
culture had, however, been found adove the burnt layer. 

Natural soil at 6-50 m. was of compact yellow gravel. 

The contents of the two principal strata are as follows : 

Stratum I. The nature of this stratum was established by a 
threefold test. As soon as the change of earth below the burnt 
layer at 5-80 m. was detected the area of excavation was bisected 
and only half was dug. The remaining half was again bisected 
and the two parts dug successively. It was thus more easy to 
establish the exact nature of the deposit. The earth was yellow, | 
and, perhaps as a result of pressure, compact. The depth was, 


* Deer, horses, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, and foxes were the only animals certainly 
identified. Marine cockle shells and lacustrine mussels from Lake Doiran indicated 
two certain sources of food. 

2 Archaeologia, vol. \xxiv, 73 ff., and Annals of Arch. & Anthr., xii, 15 ff. 
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Incised ware from stratum II a 


Vol. VI, pl. X 


| Fic. 1. Vessel of Cycladic type from stratum II a 
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Incised ware from stratum II a 


Fie. 2. 


Vol. VI, ph. XI 


Trimmed bases of bowls from stratum II a 
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Trimmed bases of bowls from stratum II a 
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on an average, a little less than a metre—5-80 to 6-som. Burnt 
beams of wood flattened by pressure occurred in several places (one 
such being 0-60 m. long and o-10 m. wide) and some fragments 
of vitreous fused slag appeared at the top. Burnt clay with 
marks of unsmoothed beams (pl. xvu, 1) of small size were 
also found and a pocket of charred pulse grain at 5-80m. No 
metal occurred. 

The pottery was of two types : 

(i) A uniform brown-black ware unevenly baked but with 
a good surface polish. 

(ii) Coarse clay pithoi of small size. 

The shapes in these two types are as follows : 

(i) (2) Small jars with attached handles, the average size being 
some 15cm. high, but their dimensions are uncertain as only 
small fragments were found. 

(4) Bowls with inturned rims. This was the commonest shape. 
Fragments of two bowls (pl. 1x, 1, nos. 1-6) of this shape with 
a surface decoration of concentric circles impressed and widely 
spaced were found.’ The design so impressed was filled with 
white. The handles of all bowls of this shape are plain pierced 
lugs placed so as to run parallel with the rim and projecting 
slightly above {no. 6). The average size of such bowls would 
have been about 20cm. in diameter and 6 cm. in height, as far as 
the fragments justify such inference. 

(c) Askoi. One complete example some 7 cm. high (pl. vin, 
2) was found at a depth of 6m. The handles of two others of 
similar proportions and a third of avery large askos were also 
found. The type was rare. 

(¢2) Goblets. One complete example was found (pl. 1x, 2) at the 
top (5:80m.). No other certain fragments of this type were 
discovered. The goblet is roughly made but well polished. Its 
base is flat and the handle is surmounted by two projecting 
knobs. 

(ii) The pithoi are uniformly made of coarse clay and unevenly 
baked. The surface is in no case polished. These vessels seem 
to have been small, rarely exceeding some 35cm. in height, as 
far as one can tell from fragments. Their handles were either 
lugs or loops, the former placed horizontally, the latter vertically 
on the shoulders. The only form of decoration consisted of - 
occasional appliqué strips of clay with a thumb-pressed pattern, 
like the ‘ rope-pattern ’ of later pithoi. 

No objects of metal were found below 5-80 m., though a bronze 


' The same decoration is found in Argive Minyan ware of the Middle Helladic 
period; see Blegen, Korakou, p. 17. 
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knife appeared (pl. vi, 3) at 5:70m. at the very bottom of the 
preceding stratum. A bone needle was found at 6-20m. and a 
small stone saw at 6 m. (pl. x1, I, no. 7). 


Stratum II. This deposit can be subdivided into three periods 
of development which must be considered as sub-periods in one 
main period. They will be called a, 8, and c and are distinguished } 
the one from the other solely by a change of style and artifacts: | 
there is no perceptible resettlement or fresh habitation within | 
the main period. 

IT, a. The earliest subdivision extends from 5-80to 4m. Its 
lowest part contains wares which belong properly to stratum I. 
Bowls of black ware with inturned rims appear about 5-60 m. | 
but are rare. Burnt patches resembling hearths are common 
throughout this level and slag is not uncommon. A deposit of 
grey compact earth resembling calcined straw appeared at 4-40 m. 
The wares in this stratum are : 

(i) Incised ware. This is always of black or grey clay with 
fine rectilinear designs, white-filled, which are usually triangles or 
parallels. The ware is abundant between the fourth and fifth 
metre; only one fragment was found below the 5m. level. 
A small complete vessel (pl. xv, 1) with six rows of punctured f 
white-filled dots found at 5-5om. is the earliest example of a [ 
white-filled decoration found here. No other example appeared. 
A complete saucer of grey ware with an incised design of a run. | 
ning spiral enclosed in a frame over part of the rim (pl. x, 1) was 
found at 4m. The shape of this vessel is unique in Macedonia 
at present, though the design occurs in the incised ware of II. 8 
(see pl. x11, 1 and 2). 

(ii) Plain wares. Black ware in the shape of bowl-rims of the 
types found in the preceding stratum occurred at this level, as 
has been already said. They appeared only at the lowest level. 
Indeterminate fragments of plain coarse wares were common. 

An ‘incense-burner’ of good yellow clay, but very roughly 
made (pl. x111, 1), was found at 5-60 m., and a small single-handed 
jug of rough make at 4m. 

(iii) Pithoi of the types common in stratum I, all of small 
size, were universal. 

Metal. Gold. At 5:10m. half of a circular ornament of 
flattened gold was found (pl. vii, 3). The centre is pierced and 
two concentric rows of impressed dots are its only decoration. 

Bronze. A bronze knife (pl. vim, 3), thin and flat and with 


* No objects of copper were found. A large unworked boulder of magnetite was 
found at 4-5 m. Whether its magnetic properties were known it is impossible to say. 
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Incised ware from stratum II c 
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Fic. 2. Incised ware from stratum IIc 
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Fic. 1. Vessel from stratum II a 


Fic. 2. Incised ware from stratum Lec 
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no trace of rivets, was found at 5-70 m. on or in the burnt layer 
that was above stratum I. A very small fragment of bronze was 
also found about this level. 

Stone. Four small saw-edged rectangular instruments (pl. x1, 1, 
nos. 4, 5, 6, 9) were found at 5-50-60 m. They were all of very 
much the same type. The stone was grey or brown chert or 
white quartz of local origin. Similar instruments were found in 
both upper and lower strata. A rough spherical stone hammer 
and a small pebble with one side worn to a high polish from 
burnishing were the only other instruments of stone. 

Bone. A bone needle was found at 4:90 m., and a small bone 
bead at 5-20 m. 

II. 8. This stratum extends from 4 to 1-25 m. and repre- 
sents a habitation of some continuous development and 
activity. Burnt patches similar to those in the previous stratum 
were found at all levels. Rectangular clay bricks were not 
uncommon, particularly about 3-50m. Between 2-50 and 
1:25 m. the soil was very unproductive. There were no burnt 
patches and no bricks. At 2m. were large numbers of rough 
stones and rocks, perhaps from walls. The wares in this stratum 
were : 

(i) Incised wares with fine rectilinear designs, as in the incised 
ware of II. a, continued common.throughout from 4 to 3m. 
(pls. x, 2 and x1, 2). At 3m. they gradually gave way to a new 
type of incised ware with curvilinear as well as rectilinear designs." 
This Advanced Incised Ware is quite distinct from the earlier 
ware. Its fabric is thicker and its designs are more free. The 
filling is pink as well as white. While it follows in chronological 
order after the Early Ware it is largely a new style; the true 
descendantof the Early Ware is the Painted Ware (see below, p. 66). 
One fragment of an incised rim is of a type found at Vardino,’ 
but elsewhere the Early Ware has not been found in an excavated 
stratified site. 

(ii) Plain wares. ‘ Wishbone’ handles of the usual Macedonian 
type, from large bowls, appeared at 3m. and continued up to 
the surface. Bases, sometimes trimmed, of large bowls (pl. x1, 3) 
were not uncommon (see below, p. 67). 

(iii) Pithoi. These are larger and heavier than those in the 
earlier strata, 

Metal. A small indeterminate fragment of bronze was found 
at 2:27m. A bronze disc-shaped ornament with a central boss 
was found at 1-5om. (pl. vit, 3). 

‘ These two incised wares will be distinguished by the terms Early Incised Ware 
and Advanced Incised Ware. ? Op. cit., pl. xiv, 7. 
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Stone. A stone adze (Schuhleistenbeil) of whitish stone was found 
at 1°40m., and a small fragment of a very large stone implement 
at 3°47 m. At 3°65 m. a broken stone mould for a metal pin was 
discovered, and a small axe of greenish stone at 1-50m. in 
trench C. 

II. c. This stratum was 1:25 m. in depth. It was more pro- 
ductive than any other deposit and contained the most complete 
and most interesting of the objects found. The soil throughout 
was loose and reddish as contrasted with the compact and yellow 
earth of the deposit immediately below it. Charcoal was frequent. 
Fragments of human skulls were found at various depths between 
050 and 1-25 m. in trenches A, B, and C. The pottery in this 
stratum was as follows : 

(i) Incised wares. Large jars with two solid or loop handles 
and bulging bodies were the prevailing shapes. The designs 
are freely drawn and filled with white or pink (but never with 
both on the same vessel). The ware itself is usually dark grey 
or deep brown-black. Designs are mainly curvilinear with 
rectilinear elements (pls. x11, 1 and 2 and xi, 2). This is the 
Advanced Incised Ware proper. 

(ii) Matt-Painted ware. Many fragments and complete vessels 
with painted designs in matt-paint were found, In each case 
the clay is fine and yellow and has been admirably worked and 
refined. The surface is smoothed to an elegant dull polish and 
the design in sepia matt-paint is then applied before baking. 
The shapes found are (a) white shallow bowls with back-turned rims 
and two angular handles (pl. xiv, 1 and 2) ; (0) single-handled jugs 
(pl. xv, 2 and 3); and (c) bowls with loop handles (pl. xvi, 1). 
The designs vary but are essentially geometric. Triangles, base 
to base or with base upwards, form the favourite pattern used (pl. 
xvi, 2). The large bowl in pl. xrv, 1, 2 has two rows of hatched 
triangles base to base, but divided by a row of running false 
spirals. The lower triangles are fringed with ‘ pothooks’. The 
inner rim is decorated with vertical lines and the bottom of the 
interior has a square linear pattern about 4 cm. square. The 
handles are pierced and striped along the outer edge. The large 
fragment of a bowl in pl. xvi, 1 has a different pattern consisting } 
of superimposed solid and tall triangles, so arranged that the 
bases do not correspond exactly. The lower triangles have 
‘pothooks’. Below them was some arrangement of inverted 
hatched triangles with ‘pothooks’, the general plan of which 
cannot be easily made out. Above is a chevroned border within 
a frame. The large jug with a cut-away neck has a variety of 
designs (pl. xv, 2) in which solid and hatched inverted triangles 
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Fic. 1. Painted bowl from stratum II c 
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hang from a zonal band of hatching. Down the centre of the 
front runs a zigzag of parallel lines of the type seen in the 
Early Incised Ware (pl. x1, 2,no. 2). The fine fragment in 
pl. xvi, 2 shows the commonest type with superimposed triangles, 
so arranged that the junction of two triangles falls exactly above 
or below the centre of the opposing triangles. The same inten- 
tion, though less successfully carried out, is seen in the solid 
triangles of the bowl in pl. xvi, 1. 

(iii) Glaze-painted ware. These are importations. Fragments 
from the upper half of a Mycenean ‘ Bigelkanne’ with most 
of its spout and ‘stirrup’ handle were found at 1 m. in trench C 
and some other similar fragments with it. 

(iv) Plain wares. Large bowls with projecting lips and high 
conical hollow bases with and without ‘wishbone’ handles occur 
throughout this stratum in large numbers. After such vessels 
have been broken their bases seem in many cases to have been 
preserved and used as cups, since they are hollow. Several 
examples of such bases trimmed were found at various levels 

21, 3). 

- (v) Boi These were frequent throughout. They were of 
great size, sometimes 1-5 m. in height. They usually had pointed 
bases for insertion in the earth and solid lug-handles. Two 
pithoi, of which the lower half was intact, were found im situ about 
Im. in trench C. 

Metal. Only bronze was found. A very fine double axe 
(pl. xvi, 2, no. 1) with a pierced centre, and a bronze sickle (pl. 
xvi, 2, no. 2), both cast, were found in trench B within 40 cm. 
of the surface. A broken bronze bead appeared at 0-65 m. 

Architecture. Rectangular bricks of an average width of 17 and 
depth of 6cm. (length was seldom ascertainable since the bricks 
were always in fragments) were found in great profusion and 
confusion. Stoneswere rarer. Clay bearing the imprint of reeds 
(pl. xvi, 1) was common. In type and size these reeds corre- 
spond exactly with those of Lake Doiran. 

Stone and Bone. A large saw of chert (pl. x1, 1, no. 1) was found 
at 1m. In type it is almost exactly the same as those found in 
II. a. Bone needles and awls were frequent. 

The historic remains on the surface were not found in anything 
that can be called stratification. They were rare and, if not 
actually on the surface, had worked their way down to a depth of 
O'5 m. in some cases, so penetrating the prehistoric stratum. 

A Roman lamp on a tall stand, odd black glaze fragments, 
a small piece of Hellenistic white-slip ware, some odd fragments 
of iron (on the surface), and a bronze arrow-head of Hellenic 
F2 
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type are the chief finds. They indicate little more than the 
presence of Greeks on the mound in the fourth century or later, 
and of Romans at a subsequent date, but no trace of definite 
occupation or settlement on a permanent scale was found. 


The history of the mound comes into touch at several points 
with the other mounds of Macedonia which have so far been 
excavated. Stratum II.c agrees in detail with the bottom 
stratum of the settlement at Chauchitsa." There Advanced Incised 
painted bowls, of exactly the type seen in pls. xiv, xv, 3 and xvi, | 
2, and Mycenean ware were found in juxtaposition together with | 
numerous pithoi. But the Chauchitsa settlement was a smaller 
one than that at Kilindir, and the absence of metal left an un- 
certainty as to the exact period to which it belonged.” The 
general conclusions as to the northern origin of the main Mace- 
donian Bronze Age which I have already outlined * find strong | 
confirmation in the two important Bronze Age implements, the 
axe and the sickle found in II. c. The fabric of the double axe 
is in general type that of the Bronze Age celts of the late Bronze 
Age in the Danubian area. At the same time it seems an earlier 
and less crude manufacture. The cutting edges have been beaten f 
and tempered after casting and it is cast solid. A row of knobs 
round the haft-hole on each side is the only decoration. The 
type is unusual and hard to parallel, but has Hungarian affinities. 
The sickle is of a type universal in the Danubian region. It § 
is simply cast, having been poured into a mould and not sub- 
sequently worked. The under side is the flat surface of the 
poured metal. 

Contacts with other mounds in Macedonia are mainly with the 
mound at Chauchitsa, which, after all, is the nearest settlement. 

The Advanced Incised Ware is found almost universally in | 
Macedonia on unexcavated sites. At the excavated Vardino | 
mound it is, on the whole, rare,‘ whereas at Chauchitsa it is the 
only decorated ware besides the painted. The Early Incised 
Ware is, on the other hand, chiefly known from chance finds.’ 
It was not found at Chauchitsa and does not seem to have been | 
found at Vardino except for one fragment. 

* Archaeologia, vol. \xxiv, 78 ff. 

2 Hence my arguments for the Bronze Age character of this deposit lacked the } 
final proof. See Dr. Hall’s remarks in Archaeologia, op. cit., 86, made at the 
discussion on the paper. The evidence that he asks for has been now provided | 
more than adequately by the Kilindir mound. 

3 Op. cit., 82 ff. 

4 Annals of Arch. and Anthr., Liverpool, 1925, 27. 

5 Rey, Observations sur les premiers habitats de la Macédoine, pl. xvi, no. 8, xvii 
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Pic. i. 


Painted bowl from stratum II c 


Painted bow] from stratum II c 
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3. I. Clay with imprint of reeds from stratum II c 


. 2. Bronze double axe (1) and sickle (2) from stratum II c 
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The fine Painted Ware is only found hitherto at Chauchitsa 
and must be considered as a specialized local development of 
the general Macedonian Bronze Age ‘ Mattmalerei’, examples of 
which are common elsewhere. The elegance of shape and fine- 
ness of painting on some of the Chauchitsa and Kilindir examples 
are not found in other places, where the prevailing style is coarser 
and cruder, This ware must rank with the best of Helladic 
matt-painted wares in point of style. 

The contemporary nature of the Advanced Incised style, the 
Painted Ware, and Mycenean pottery of the latest type already 
postulated for Chauchitsa *, is now proved beyond doubt for both 
sites. 

Stratum II. 8 and a provide only the most limited external con- 
tacts. The Early Incised pottery is indeed Macedonian, as has 
already been said. The remaining objects all have a Macedonian 
flavour and are not intrusive. Painted pottery, however, ceases 
below stratum II. c, and although the Advanced Incised style con- 
tinues into the upper levels of II. B until it merges into the earlier 
style, the Painted Ware does not accompany it. On the other 
hand the Early Incised Ware must be looked on as the parent 
of the Painted Ware rather than of the Advanced Incised. The 
designs on the latter seem due rather to a new artistic influence 
in pottery decoration than to anything that had preceded them. 

Stratum | provides a wholly new problem for Macedonian 
archaeology. At Chauchitsa no such deposit was found. At 
Vardino its place was taken by a stratum in which quite different 
wares appeared, mainly black vessels with painted decoration in 
white. A few fragments of the graphite wares of the Bulgarian 
and eastern Chalkolithic period were also found at Vardino, but 
no trace of them appeared at Kilindir. The black polished wares 
of Kilindir in which flat bowls with lug-handles and inturned 
rims were the prevailing shapes belong essentially to a central 
Aegean culture. The earliest bowls of Melos, the similar 
bowls of Troy 1* and of Korakou near Corinth,® form a series 
which belongs to the close of the Neolithic period or to the 
early Bronze Age in the Aegean. The shape is not of northern 
origin and the Trojan forms are derivable probably from Aegean 
culture.‘ The bowls are a mainland as well as an island type.° 
no. 4. Other pieces given in these plates may also belong to this class, but I cannot 
say with certainty. * Archaeologia, vol. \xxiv, 78 ff. 


* Schmidt, Sammlung Trojanischen Altertiimer, p. 2, no. 24, etc. 

° Blegen, Korakou, p. 11, fig. 12. 

* A fragment of an open bowl with a pierced and horizontal lug-handle comes 
from Mariovo near Prilep. See Kazarow in Strena Bulitiana, p. 10, fig. 4. 

5 Wace and Blegen, B.S.A. 22, p. 177. 
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The askoi, of which sufficient fragments were found to show 
that they are native and not intrusive, are even more characteristic 
of a Central Aegean culture than the bowls. Unlike the bowls, 
they occur more commonly on the mainland. Thus they are 
found at Corinth* and at Tiryns’ and at three sites near Corinth.’ 
Their occurrence in Macedonia is surprising and important. 
Such bowls and askoi belong essentially to the Early Helladic 
period, according to the mainland classification of Wace and 
Blegen, but. the impossibility of making a clear and definite 
distinction between Mainland and Cycladic wares leads me, with 
Mr. E. J. Forsdyke,* to classify such wares as Central Aegean. 

The persistence of the bowls into the lower part of stratum 
Il. a suggests that the inhabitants of the first settlement at 
Kilindir were not exterminated. The fine saucer of essentially 
Cycladic type and ornamentation from II. a (at 4 m.) shows again 
this persistence of the old culture. At the same time the burnt 
layer between strata I and II. a indicates some sort of forcible 
occupation. The new culture was essentially northern and forced 
itself upon an indigenous culture of southern origin. 

From II. a upwards the continuous internal development of 
the mound is clear. Pithoi of varying types are used from the 
beginning, and it seems likely that they are developed from the 
smaller pithoi of stratum I. The stone saws or scrapers occur 
at all levels with no change of type. The Early Incised pottery 
style may conceivably originate from a ‘punctured’ style (see 
above, p. 64, and pl. xv, 1), but it does not really begin until the 
top of II. a at about 4.0m. This pottery, as has been noted, 
develops really into the Painted Ware whose antecedents have 
not hitherto been ascertained. The Advanced Incised is a 
separate development from the common ceramic history of 
the site. 


The chronological history of the site can be fixed by strata I 
and II.c. The Central Aegean contacts of the first settlement 
are all correlated with the earliest phase of the Early Helladic 
and Cycladic periods. The saucer in the Cycladic style of 
stratum II. a seems to be an inheritance at a later date from the 
same source. Stratum I thus belongs to a period that must 
approximate roughly to the period 2500-2000 B.c., though J 
am inclined to allow for survivals to a rather later date i in these 
remoter shores of the Aegean. If, then, we take the end of the 


* A.J.A., i, pp. 321-2. 
. Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 67; B.M, Catalogue of Prehistoric Vases (1925), p. 23. 
3 Blegen, Korakou, p- 7 4 BLM. Cat., p. 28. 
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period, say 2100, as the time when this culture reached this part 
of Macedonia and about 1900 for the date at which it was sup- 
planted by an earlier form of the Danubian Bronze Age than 
that seen at Chauchitsa, we get an approximate rough dating for 
the earliest Macedonian culture yet recorded. The long establish- 
ment of the people of the Danubian Bronze Age at this site is 
established by the 5-80 m. of deposit. At the Chauchitsa mound ° 
it is 3°80 m. deep in a smaller site; at Vardino® it is about 
350m. thick. In each case the Bronze Age settlement was long 
and continuous.’ 

The end of II. c and, in fact, of the whole settlement came 
as a catastrophe. The upper level of II. c indicates destruction 
everywhere by fire, and the fragments of human skulls found 
suggest violence. The date for this destruction is fixed about 
1150 B.c. by the Mycenaean ‘Biagelkanne’ which was found, 
itself blackened by fire, in the burnt soil. The vessel could not 
have been made before 1200, while it is probably a little later. 
It may also have been in use for some time. 

The whole Bronze Age thus falls into the period 1900-1150, 
some 750 years of ols settlement, with an increase of activity 
towards the latter part. 

The destroyers left on the site no trace, as far as these excava- 
tions could reveal, of their character, except the methodical destruc- 
tion, which was complete. Isolated objects may well be dis- 
covered, but in none of the three trenches was there found any 
trace of a settlement upon the burnt village of the Bronze Age. 
At Chauchitsa the new occupants are definitely the men of the 
Iron Age who subsequently buried their dead in the cemetery 
below * the settlement. At Vardino the Bronze Age stratum was 
overlaid by a very clear settlement of the Iron Age built upon 
the burnt remains of the earlier village at a date fixed by the 
excavators as equivalent to the Trojan war. At the great mound 
of Vardaroftsi* exactly the same stratification is found. A body 
of invaders carrying with them a culture of the Iron Age sacked 
the only three excavated settlements in the Vardar plains of 
upper Greek Macedonia. There can be little doubt that the 
other sites of these regions had the same history. A big move- 
ment of new peoples was taking place from north to south about 
1150 B.c. A similar move was made at the earliest about 1900 
which, perhaps, had subsequent waves about 1500. 


‘ Archaeologia, vol, \xxiv, 78. 2 Annals of Arch. and Anthr., pl, vii. 

* The Naresh mound (Rey, of. cit., p. 67), which is largely cut away, exhibits 
three main strata of the type seen at Chauchitsa. 

* B.S.A., xxiv, pp. 1 ff 5 Annals of Arch, and Anthr., p. 36, 0. 4. 
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The later history of all these sites is much the same. Onl 
in the earliest periods does it differ. It seems hard to explain 
why the stratum I culture of Vardino should be absolutely 
missing from Kilindir, or why the stratum I culture of Kilindir 
should be unknown at other sites. The occurrence of graphite 
ware at Vardino and not at Kilindir is another problem at present 
insoluble. But the lowest level at Kilindir is undoubtedly much 
earlier than the earliest deposits at Vardino, where no suggestion 
of a southern culture has yet been found. 
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Notes 


Recent Appointments.—Mt. H. B. Walters, F.S.A., has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. A. H. Smith, F.S.A., as Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum. In the University of London 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., has been appointed to the University 
Readership in Diplomatic and English Archives, and the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Claude Jenkins, F.S.A., to the University Readership in Greek 
and Latin Palaeography. Both these Readerships are tenable at 
King’s College. 


The London skull.—Credit is due to Mr. Warren R. Dawson for 
recognizing the importance of an incomplete human skull found 42 ft. 
from the surface on the site of the new Lloyds building in Leadenhall 
Street. With the Committee’s consent, the fragments were handed to 
Professor Elliot Smith of University College where they are to be 
preserved in the Anatomical Museum. Extrinsic evidence of date is 
derived from the redeposited London clay containing the bones under 
the gravel on the second or middle terrace of the Thames, which is 
thought to date from Middle Palaeolithictimes, but the skull, apparently 
of a woman, is a decided improvement on the brutal Neanderthal type 
of Le Moustier times, and yet distinct from Homo sapiens of Cré-Magnon 
and other varieties. The Professor detects in it signs of left-handedness, 
and gave anatomical details with illustrations in ature, 7 November, 


1925, p- 678, referring to Messrs. Dawson and Hinton’s paper on the 
accompanying fauna (mammoth, red-deer, and rhinoceros, probably 
R. antiguitatis) in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1925, 
part 2, p. 793. Neanderthal man has never been found in Britain, 
though implements like those made by the race in France are common 
enough ; and the discovery of a transitional type in London is an event 
of great importance. 


Palaeoliths in Hyde Park—The following account of a discovery 
made by himself is communicated by Mr. Henry Dewey of H.M. 
Geological Survey :—The two implements figured were found with 
anumber of flakes and part of another hand-axe in gravel that had 
been excavated from a deep trench in Hyde Park, north of the east 
end of the Serpentine. The work was undertaken by contractors to 
repair the Paddington (Old Ranelagh) sewer, and the excavations 
disclosed a section of gravel measuring 44 ft. by 14 ft. in area and up to 
40 ft. in depth. The gravel rests upon the London clay, and from the 
north end of the pit to within 10 ft. of its southern boundary is 
26 ft. thick, but on this line it increases suddenly to an unknown 
thickness. There is therefore a cliff of London clay against which the 
gravel has been banked, and the edge of this platform curves in an arc 
convex towards the south-east. The principal constituent of the 
gravel is flint mainly in well-rounded fragments and pebbles from the 
Tertiary beds. About 1 per cent. of other rocks also occurs, including 
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quartzite pebbles from the Bunter formation and white quartz pebbles, 
The pebbles from the Bunter beds are the largest constituents, and 
one measured Io in. in length, being deeply striated on a flattened side 
and a typical glacial erratic. At the base the gravel is composed of 
shingle, and it was from this bed, about 3 ft. thick, that the implements 
were derived. The gravel is pale yellow and locally contains coarse 
sand. It is full of water, upwards of 100,000 gallons a day being the 
estimated flow. In this basement bed a well-preserved tooth of the 
Giant Ox (Bos primigenius) was found by a workman. The tract of 
gravel in which the implements occurred forms part of a widespread 
mass covering many square miles in London. It extends from 
Holland Park eastwards to the old Fleet valley, and at its western 
boundary rests on the London clay at an altitude of 100 ft. above 
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Palaeolith from Hyde Park. (4) Palaeolith from Hyde Park. (4) 


sea-level. Its eastern termination at Holborn Circus lies on the London 
clay at 55:7 ft. above O.D. On the south it is everywhere separated 
from a lower tract by a steep slope of bare London clay, the slope 
being well seen in St. James’s Street, Duke Street, York Street, 
Regent Street, Haymarket, and near Covent Garden. The top of the 
slope lies at about 60 ft. above O.D., and the northern margin is at 
100 ft. above O.D. north of Regent’s Park, down to 77 ft. above O.D. 
at Paddington. The base level of the gravel, therefore, slopes both 
southwards and eastwards, and the presence of a clay-cliff suggests 
that gravels of two periods form one tract, the clay-cliff being masked 
and covered. The implements, especially fig. 1, are typical Chelles 
hand-axes, and resemble some from the middle gravel of the 
100 ft. terrace of the Thames at Swanscombe, Kent. The pointed 
specimen is 4-2 in. long, lustrous, speckled grey to black, with ochreous 
crust and barely rolled, the flaking being quite rough. The other 
(fig. 2) is better made, with all crust removed, but of irregular form 
and more rolled. It is 3-7 in. long, brown to black and lustrous on 
one face, lighter brown on the other. The left side (shown in fig. 2) 
is steep and rather like a side-scraper. The remaining flakes and 
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fragments were nearly all heavily rolled and lustrous, no doubt derived 
from a higher level of the Thames. 


The Birdlip burial—tIn the account given in Zrans. Bristol and 
Gloucs. Arch. Soc., v (1880-1), p. 138, of the woman’s grave between 
two men, the graves being head to foot in a line, there is no mention 
ofa small round hole in the centre of the smaller bronze bowl; but 
the perforation is evidently intentional, and brings the bowl into line 
with a number of others regarded as water-clocks of a peculiar Early 
British pattern (Proc. Soc. Antig. xxi, 319 ; xxvii, 76). This specimen, 
which accompanied the famous mirror, amber beads, brooch, and other 
bronzes now in Gloucester Museum, has a maximum diameter of 4 in. 
(34 in. mouth) and depth of 2in., and apparently worked with the 
larger bowl (g in. across, 73 in. mouth, 33 in. deep) as a water-clock, 
the larger holding the water and the smaller slowly filling through the 
hole and sinking at regular intervals. Both vessels are beautifully 
made, the walls being hammered out to an extreme thinness ; and 
they are still in fair condition. The furniture of the grave implies . 
wealth and high rank, judged by British standards of the first century ; 
and if the water-clock theory be accepted, it may be assumed that the 
apparatus was made for the lady interred with it, and was operated by 
a slave who indicated, probably by means of a gong, the passing of 
each unit of time for the benefit of her household. This is a notable 
addition to the list of about 28 water-clocks already published by 
the Society. 


Discovery of a Roman brickfield near Silchester —Lt.-Col. Karslake, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary for Hampshire, reports that as the result of 
deep ploughing this autumn in a field at Little London, about two 
miles SSW. of the Roman walls at Silchester, he noticed that numerous 
fragments of Roman bricks and tiles had been brought to the surface. 
Further examination showed that many of the fragments were highly 
vitrified, clearly indicating over-fired wasters from a brick-kiln. He 
consequently made some trenches on the site to ascertain what was 
below the level reached by the plough. These trenches disclosed 
a quantity of Roman brick and tile fragments covering a considerable 
area, the precise limits of which, however, could not be determined. 
But it was possible to conclude that in the area examined a brick-clamp 
had been in use at a very early date in the period of the Roman 
occupation of Calleva. A deposit of broken bricks and of all the 
usual forms of roofing and box tiles covered the ground about 8 ft. 10 in. 
below the present surfaces. The great majority of fragments were 
clearly broken up wasters, the result both of under-firing—many of 
the fragments being soft and friable and light yellow in colour—and 
of over-firing, shown by pieces distorted in shape and covered with 
a vitreous glaze. Among the fragments was a part of a tile of which 
sufficient remained to preserve a round stamp in the centre with the 
legend NER.CL.CAE.AUG.GR of much the same form but not 
identical with the stamp with the same legend which was discovered 
In 1903 in a deep pit in the Baths of Calleva. 

The occurrence of this brickfield and the evidence of date afforded 
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by the stamp clearly establish the fact that there was considerable 
building activity under imperial direction at Calleva during the 
reign of Nero, A.D. 54-68, which does not bear out, at least as far as 
this city is concerned, Professor Haverfield’s contention that Nero did 
nothing to encourage Roman town-building in Britain (Roman Occu- 
pation of Britain, p.197). The first establishment of baths where 
a similar tile was found can now be unquestionably dated in this period 
and probably other buildings in the Roman style also. The need of 
the baths obviously presupposes many inhabitants of the site living 
under conditions of Roman civilization. 

Another point of interest may be referred to in connexion with. this 
brickfield at Little London. Adjoining the site where the wasters 
were found was an extensive depression about 1,000 ft. long by 100 ft. 
broad and 4 ft. to 5 ft. deep, from which brick earth was obtained, 
showing continued use over a considerable period, possibly throughout 
the whole period of the existence of Calleva. This explains the 
meaning of the raised bank—marked on the O.S. map as ‘ Intrench- 
ment ’—which can be traced from the South Gate up to a short distance 
from the brickfields. It was clearly the road by which bricks were 
delivered to the city—and this again is evidence of the extensive use 
of these brickfields over a long period. 


Dinas, Llanfairfechan.—Mr. Willoughby Gardner, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary for North Wales, sends this and the following note :— 
Preliminary excavations, confined to one small section of this fortified 
native hill-site, by the Llandudno Field Club, under the direction of Mr. 
H. Harold Hughes, F.S.A., revealed the bases of rampart-walls, faced, 
on the exterior, with vertical slabs, and one hut, 30 ft. in diameter, of 
similar construction. Little work remains 7” situ above the present 
ground level. The site contains few huts, but each hut is of several 
times the superficial area of those in the neighbouring fortified hill 
village of Braich-y-Dinas, Penmaenmawr. Only the usual undatable 
native finds have, so far, been brought to light. 


Offa’s Dyke.—A field survey and archaeological investigation of 
Offa’s Dyke was begun during the season 1925 by Dr. Cyril Fox, 
F.S.A., with the aid of a grant of £50 from the Board of Celtic Studies 
of the University of Wales. Dr. Fox reports as follows :—Work 
was started on the little-known northern terminal portion of the 
Dyke from Treuddyn, south of Mold, to the estuary of the Dee, 
a distance of nineteen miles. A stretch of four miles, extending in 
a south-east direction from the village of Newmarket, on the limestone 
plateau of northern Flintshire, is the only portion which seems to 
survive in recognizable condition. In this sector the Dyke varies in 
dimensions, but is of uniform character—a bank between two ditches. 
At one point the over all breadth of the work is only 21 yds., the bank 
being 2 ft. high. At others it rises to 37 yds., with a 6 ft. bank. If 
the lost portions were of a character as slight as the former measure- 
ments indicate, their disappearance may be accounted for without 
invoking the theory that the Dyke was never completed. 

Sections were cut at three places to determine the original depth 
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and profile of the ditches. A noticeable feature of the earthwork was 
the use made of round barrows as aligning marks. One of these 
barrows, situated on the racecourse at Lower Stables Farm in 
Ysceifiog parish, was surrounded by a circular bank without a ditch, 
the whole being 100 yds. in diameter. Offa’s Dyke, approaching the 
barrow from the south, was aligned on it; but it stopped short at 
the ditch at the Circle and began again on the farther (north) side of 
the ditch. This seemed to be remarkable behaviour ; it suggested 
that the area surrounding the barrow and bounded by the Circle was 
held sacred at the time when Offa’s Dyke was built. Investigation 
of the barrow was therefore held to be likely to throw light on the 
date of Offa’s Dyke; and with the consent of the owner and of the 
Ancient Monuments Board for Wales (it being a scheduled monument) 
this was carried out. A primary burial by inhumation and secondary 
burials by cremation—one of which was associated with an overhanging 
rim urn of ordinary Middle Bronze Age type—were found. The 
mound was of complex construction, the details of which illustrate 
burial ritual in the second millennium 8.c. Obviously, the barrow 
had ceased to be used for burials long anterior to the earliest date 
which can with any probability be assigned to Offa’s Dyke; and one 
can only suppose that if, as is highly probable, the Dyke was built by 
Offa, the work was in this part carried out by Welsh labour ; and that 
in native tradition a sacred character still attached to the Ysceifiog 
Barrow and its Circle. 


Saxon Cemetery at Buckland Denham, Somerset—The Rev. Dom 
Ethelbert Horne, F.S.A., Local Secretary, sends the following note:— 
On 1 August 1925,a quarryman came across a skeleton near the surface 
in the small quarry in which he was working on Barrow Hill, Buckland 
Denham, Somerset. As four or five skeletons had been found in this 
place before, I asked the owner to let me know when another was met 
with, and to leave it alone until I could see it. This he did, and on 
18 August, in company with Mr. Arthur Bulleid, F.S.A., I uncovered 
the skeleton carefully and found it nearly intact, but buried in 
a somewhat extraordinary position. It was lying north-west to 
south-east, the head being north-west. The neck was so twisted that 
it must have been broken before burial, the skull lying upon the 
breast, on its side, facing south-west. The skeleton was that of 
a female, about thirty-five years of age, and 5 ft. 4in. in height. The 
width of the grave in which it was lying was 2 ft. 3in., and the length 
was probably that of the body, but the foot had been cut into by the 
quarryman, and it could not be measured accurately. The total depth 
from the present surface was 1 ft. g in. 

In the grave, but not in any particular position as regards the body, 
were found two silver rings of fine wire, with the ends twisted and 
wrapped round on the ring. The wire tapers slightly and is finest at 
the ends. These rings are 1 in. in diameter and were probably ear-rings. 
Portions of a third ring of similar make were found. There were also 
two long pear-shaped beads of amethystine quartz, 1 in. by $in., with 
a fine perforation from end to end; two round glass beads, apparently 
green in colour, each about }in. in diameter, and two curious saddle- 
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shaped beads of white shell. These are 3 in. long and 35; in. wide. 
At one end are two shallow notches or grooves, but the other end 
is not subdivided in this way. A small hole passes through from 
side to side. 

The beads were submitted to Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A., and he 
writes that he has little doubt that they are Anglo-Saxon of the 
Pagan period—say sixth century—but he is unable to find any like the 
shell beads, in the British Museum. At his recommendation they were 
sent to our Fellow Mr. Horace Beck, who confirms the previous opinion 
as to age, and adds that the green glass beads are like two in his 
possession, which are part of a string found at Castle Bytham in 
Lincolnshire. The green appearance is caused by corrosion, and by 
transmitted light the beads are a fine blue. He adds that the shell 
beads ‘are quite unlike any that I have seen. If they had been found 
without the others, I should have expected them to be earlier, but 
when one considers how frequently the Saxons used teeth such as 
beaver incisors and horse molars, as pendants, and curious jet objects, 
which may have been spacing beads, I see no reason why they should 
not have made the shell beads you have found.’ 

The owner has given permission to excavate the site, and it is hoped 
next spring to explore it thoroughly. 


Excavations at Sparta—The Report of the British School at Athens 
for 1924-5 announces that the work at Sparta was divided between 
the Theatre, the Acropolis, and outlying sites, and each area yielded 
interesting results. At the Theatre important progress was made 
with clearing the stage-area, uncovering the parodos-walls, and investi- 
gating the seating arrangements and outer walls of the cavea. Though 
exact indications of date are still lacking, it is now possible to distin- 
guish remains of four different periods of building in the stage, of 
which the earliest may possibly be Hellenistic. The second, and more 
massive, structure shows remains of a typical Roman Proscenium, with 
an elaborate facade, enriched, it appears, with a Corinthian colonnade, 
and three pairs of columns on massive chamfered plinths standing in 
front of it; the latter feature perhaps represents a later addition. Still 
later is the Hyposcenium, with its marble facing and two semicircular 
niches, found last year, and to a still later date (perhaps the fourth 
century) belongs a reconstruction of the west end of the stage into 
a self-contained room, with marble wall-incrustation, and a floor above 
the earlier stage-level ; this is approached by the rough flight of steps 
found last year at the west end of the stage. The Byzantine fortress 
wall is in its turn a later accretion at a higher level, outside this room. 
The eastern parodos-wall was cleared for more than half its length, 
and the series of inscriptions proved to stop about fourteen metres east 
of the orchestra end, giving over thirty inscribed blocks zu situ. No 
similar inscriptions were, however, found at the west side of the stage, 
the facing-blocks of the wall having been almost all robbed. The 
parodos-walls, moreover, had an interesting and exceptional feature, 
in that they made an outward bend at right angles, and then continued 
on their original lines ; the cause of this was obscure until the marble 
facing-blocks were found in position for ten courses up from the ancient 
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ground level, and remains of an outside stairway, carried on this pro- 


jection, which gave access—by a safe inference—to the diazoma. 


The location of the diazoma and of the exact position of the stair- 
ways dividing the blocks of seats, and the establishment of the scale 
and slope of the seats, have enabled a plan of the cavea to be drawn 
out. It should be added that, by stripping away the later Byzantine 
wall built over the steps and seats nearest to the west parodos, the 
remains, quite unsuspected, of ten rows of seats in position, and of the 
twenty steps alongside them, were exposed. The theatre proves to 
have had about thirty rows of seats below and twenty above the 
diazoma, and was divided up by ten flights of steps in the lower and 
nineteen in the upper portion, exclusive of the external flights. There 
is not sufficient evidence for the existence or absence of an outer 
arcade behind the topmost row of seats, but it became plain that the 
upper part of the cavea was all terraced upon made earth, and there- 
fore that the original slope of the hill down from the summit of the 
Acropolis lay at a much deeper level than that represented by the 
slope of the seats. The incidental finds in the way of sculpture from 
the theatre are unimportant and sadly fragmentary. The epigraphic 
finds are all of the Imperial Age, the most striking being a group of 
incomplete bronze tablets, of which the best-preserved gives a list of 
victors in athletic and musical contests, dating from about A.D. 150. 
The coins confirm the general indications of last year’s finds, Byzantine 
outnumbering Greek and Roman together, in a total of over 650, by 
about 2:1. 

On the Acropolis no new building of Hellenic date came to light, 
but the deposit of votive débris thrown out on various occasions from 
the Chalkioikos Sanctuary proved to extend unexpectedly far and 
deep, and much of it was buried beneath the thick layer of clay-filling 
thrown in to support the upper seats of the theatre, though it has not yet 
been traced as far as the back wall of the cavea. Among the numerous 
and important finds from this area, of outstanding importance was 
a marble statue, slightly larger than life-size, of a bearded warrior, 
wearing a helmet with cheek-pieces drawn down ; these are decorated 
with a ram’s horned head on each. The statue, from which the arms 
are missing, is complete down to the waist ; and in addition a large 
portion of the marble crest of the helmet, the left leg from knee to 
ankle, wearing a greave adorned with spirals and a bearded snake’s 
head, a small piece of the right foot, and one from the edge of the 
shield, also of marble, were found. The material is Parian marble, 
and the style, taking into account that the head is treated more 
archaically than the body, suggests a date about 480-470 B.C. ; certain 
details of treatment support the idea that it may be the product of 
a Peloponnesian School, of which our knowledge is still scanty. In 
any case it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this masterpiece 
in the history of fifth-century sculpture. The probability that it 
represents one of the heroes of the Persian wars is considerable, and, 
if choice be made, the pose suits better the last stand of the Hero of 
Thermopylae. 

Notable additions were also made to the long series of bronze 
statuettes which this site has yielded, the finest being an Athena of 
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mid-fifth century date (likewise Peloponnesian, but under Phidian 
influence in the shape and expression of the face) ; but two earlier 
male figures, one of a man in the running-kneeling attitude, the other 
with his hands tied behind his back, but advancing with a long stride, 
are particularly attractive, and can hardly be later than the middle of 
the sixth century ; votive bells, animals, and miscellaneous pins and 
fragments offer little of fresh interest, nor were the few lead figurines 
important types. The terracotta finds include polychrome architec. 
tural fragments, from early antefixes, and part of a ridge-tile; and 
a painted head from a large figurine, probably not later than—and 
perhaps antedating—70o B.C., in superb preservation, is one of the 
finest archaic terracottas ever found in Greek soil. The most important 
of the finds in pottery are undoubtedly the Hellenistic vase-fragments, 
decorated with medallions in relief, from large vessels (mostly craters), 
some of which bear incised dedicatory inscriptions to ‘ Asanaia’. 

On a spur of the Acropolis hill farther east a large portion of the 
outer walls of the large Byzantine church, with a triple apse, of which 
remains were visible above ground, was uncovered. Remains of its 
marble-paved floor were found at one point, and interesting information 
was obtained about its external walls and the porch at the west end, 
A large number of worked marbles of Classical, in addition to those 
of Byzantine, origin came to light, as well as several inscriptions of the 
early Imperial Age, particularly alongside an outer wall which seems 
to have formed a terrace on the south side of the church. Indications 
were also found that the church had subsequently been converted into 
a mosque, as a few fragments of marble carving seemed definitely 
Turkish, and a much-destroyed element built into the south wall seems 
to be the base of a minaret. A deposit of terracotta figurines and 
model votive limbs found under the floor at this point shows that there 
was some occupation of the site in Classical times. 

Close to the Theatre, trial-trenches revealed a Roman structure with 
an elaborate mosaic pavement—perhaps part of the bath-building of 
which remains are standing above ground—and on the south slope of 
the hill which continues the Acropolis ridge eastwards, not far from 
the modern road to Tripolis, Mr. Cuttle excavated an elaborate struc- 
ture with a complicated system of hypocausts, clearly a Roman villa 
of considerable size. The pottery and coins found in and near it 
indicated an occupation, perhaps intermittent, from the second down 
to the fourth century of our era. The villa seems to have had a front- 
age to the road—of which no very satisfactory traces were found— 
which ran from the Theatre towards the river, terminating at the 
Sanctuary of Orthia. 


Excavations in Macedonia—The Report of the British School at 
Athens also gives a summary of recent excavations in the Varda 
valley. 

The large ‘Toumba’ of Vardarovca was tested extensively to 
a depth of five metres. Unlike the upper strata of mounds hitherto 
explored in Macedonia, those at Vardarovca were found to be quite 
undisturbed. Below two settlements of the Hellenistic period (the 
lower of which contained numerous ‘ pithoi’ zz situ) began to appeat 
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pottery of a type whose existence was already known from the finds 
at Pateli, from the cemetery at Chauchitza, from last year’s excavation 
at Vardino, and from rare examples from Troy, Thessaly, and Skyros, 
but whose chronological limits it had not been possible to determine. 

Its characteristic types are :—(1) one-handled cantharoi, wheel-made, 
of fine grey clay ; (2) wide open bowls with broad flat rims on which 
are stamped or incised tangential circles, hatched triangles, and other 
geometric patterns ; (3) round jugs with twisted handles and cut-away 
necks. Painted ware with geometric patterns, mostly concentric 
circles, also occurs, but in small quantities. 

As at Vardino, this pottery appears just above a thick layer of ashes, 
which, to judge from the sherds found immediately above, in, and 
below it, marks the destruction of the last settlement of the Mycenaean 
age. 

So far as could be ascertained, there was no long period of non- 
occupation on the Toumba, and as a result of this year’s work it may 
now be possible to fix with precision the beginning of this post- 
Mycenaean culture in Macedonia, its various stages, and the point 
where it becomes absorbed by Hellenic influence. The presence, about 
the beginning of the eleventh century B.C., on the frontiers of the 
Greek world, of a large homogeneous element, foreign both to Greece 
and to Macedonia, may be regarded as established, and may throw 
much light on certain problems that have long awaited solution. 

The elevated plateaux, or tables, north and south of the Toumba 
were also examined. The latest period of the ‘High Table’ is repre- 
sented by a house of the third century B.C.,as is shown by the pottery 
and terracottas associated with it. At a somewhat lower level is 
a mass of red clay rising abruptly towards the edge of the plateau, 
probably the remains of a rampart of unbaked bricks. Below this were 
several settlements destroyed by fire. The pottery consists of the later 
local fabrics, which, at 5 to 5-50 metres below the surface, give place 
to hand-made black polished ware belonging to the Early Iron Age. 

The ‘ Low Table’, on the other hand, appears to have been occupied 
in the Late Mycenaean and Early Iron Age and then abandoned. 
Whether it was inhabited in earlier times remains to be seen, but is 
unlikely, as the lowest metre of clay contained no sherds. 


Recent discoveries at Carlisle—Mr. J. H. Martindale, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary for Cumberland, sends the following note :—At Caldew Bridge 
several timber erections and piles have been found in the bed of the 
stream ; some are framed very carefully into sole pieces, the others 
are piles pure and simple, all of large scantling and the tenons and 
mortises well made; the line or direction is up the river from the 
bridge. This rather confirms my own opinion that there never was 
in early medieval days a stone bridge in the ordinary sense, because 
the course of the river was not then defined ; the whole was a swamp, 
and it would appear that these timber finds are the remains of 
a trackway across to the hard ground from the Irishgate. The work 
has not, so far, reached the line of the old City wall, but when the 
buildings are removed I shall keep an eye on any foundations or 
other indications of masonry. 
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In English Street, at the rebuilding of the premises for the Conser- 
vative Newspaper Co., at a depth of some 7 ft., a large quantity of 
Samian ware has been found, though none whole. Several pieces 
have maker’s marks. Their date is probably first or second century, 
A gold fibula, with the pin attached, was also discovered. In some 
rebuilding on the other side of English Street a very fine millstone 
has been unearthed at a depth of 7 ft.6in. This site is probably in 
the area occupied by the Dominicans or Black Friars. , 

At the entrance to Castle Street, a quantity of Samian ware in 
some very black earth or débris has been found at a depth of 10 ft, 
and there are indications of masonry foundations in continuation of 
a line which was found several years ago in St. Cuthbert’s Lane, 
I believe also a small bronze head has been found, but so far I have 
not been able to see it. 


Court Rolls, etc., of Manors.—By virtue of the Law of Property 
(Amendment) Act 1924 (15 Geo. V, ch. 5, sched. 2) which comes into 
force on I January 1926, all manorial documents, though remaining 
the property and at present in the possession of the lord of the manor, 
are placed under the charge and superintendence of the Master of the 
Rolls, who is empowered to make such inquiries as he may think fit 
for the purpose of ascertaining that they are in proper custody and 
are being properly preserved, with the further duty, if it be not so, of 
requiring them to be handed over to suitable custody. For the purpose 
of carrying out these duties the Master of the Rolls is having a register 
compiled of all manors in England and Wales, and he has already 
received valuable co-operation from many quarters, his appeal to lords 
and stewards of manors for information having met with a generous 
response. The register now deals with over four thousand: manors, 
but there are many for which no particulars have yet been received. 
The Master of the Rolls therefore invites Fellows of the Society and 
others to assist by sending to him at the Public Record Office, if they 
have not already done so, the following information with regard to 
manors in which they are concerned, viz. the name of the manor and 
of the parish and county in which it is situated, and the name and 
address of the lord and the steward, if any. This information is 
desired not only as to manors still in existence, but also as to extinct 
manors, of which court rolls or other manorial documents are still 
preserved, and information concerning the present location and extent 
of these will be acceptable. 


Pygmy gravers in Surrey.—Recent discoveries of a minute graving- 
tool or durin with other recognized types in the West Riding and 
Northumberland have confirmed the theory of a Tardenois period in 
Britain ; and a similar find in the south is due to Mr. John Langdon- 
Davies, who has allowed seven specimens to be illustrated. The site 
is on the escarpment of the Greensand between Leith Hill and Cold- 
harbour, on a spot recorded in the Ordnance Survey map as having 
yielded neolithic flakes and implements in 1885; and the present 
series probably dates from the transition period, or the earliest phase 
of the Neolithic. All come from the sandy surface, concentrated in 
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a small area, with a large number of splinters, and a few larger flakes 
with bluish patina, but usually a lustrous black. One small blade 
(no. 1) is fluted like an end-scraper ; no. 2 is grey like the last and is 
not broken, having a bulb and platform at the base and strong central 
rib. More regular in outline is no. 3, which has one flat face and steep 


Pygmy implements from Surrey. (}) 


dressing on the left side, whereas no. 4 is part of a blade that has 
opposite notches and approaches the pygmy graver, better exemplified 
in no. 5, lustrous black and grey. No.6 is horny, simulating a graver 
but without the ‘ slice’ (coup-de-burin), the point being produced by 
side trimming ; whereas no. 7 is a typical pygmy graver of smoky 
flint, measuring 0-7 in. and extremely fragile for use of any kind. 


The Roman camps on Burnswark Hill, Dumfriesshire —A number of 
trenches were dug on Burnswark Hill by Messrs. R. C. Reid and 
R. G. Collingwood, F.S.A., in August 1925, to test various questions 
in connexion with the theory of a Roman siege of the hill-fort. The 
results were roughly as follows: (i) Of the two Roman camps, that on 
the north was proved to have remained permanently incomplete, its 
northern defences—facing the open country and on the opposite side 
to the hill-fort—having been merely marked out with the spade. 
This fact confirms the siege theory, and suggests that the north camp 
was thrown up by reinforcements arriving after the establishment of 
the siege, and that the investment of the hill on both sides—the water- 
supply nearest to the summit being on the north side—resulted in the 
surrender of the besieged force before the newly arrived army had time 
to complete its works. (ii) The alleged ‘circumvallation’, with the 
supposed Roman road running round the east end of the hill and 
joining the two camps, appears to be wholly illusory ; it seems to have 
been imaginatively pieced together out of old field-dykes, roads for 
leading stone from quarries on the hill, sheepfolds, &c. (iii) The 
so-called West Fort, a triangular earthwork, was trenched for Roman 
relics, whose entire absence confirmed the evidence of its wholly 
un-Roman design. Whether it is a medieval house-garth or a prehistoric 
enclosure is, perhaps, still open to doubt ; the excavators, working by 
Cumbrian analogies, inclined to the former view. The ‘Eastern 
Enclosure’ of earlier excavators is obviously a sheepfold of no great 
antiquity. (iv) The three northern gates of the south camp and one 
southern gate of the north camp, each situated opposite a gate of the 
hill-fort, are provided with traverses of a peculiar kind. Those 
belonging to the south camp, known as the ‘Three Brethren’, are circular 
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in plan, with a crescentic ditch in front, and conical in shape; their 
great size and conical shape would render them practically useless to 
infantry fighting to defend the gates of the camp, but would admirably 
adapt them to the purpose of dad/istaria, emplacements for artillery 
bombarding the gates of the hill-fort. The south-west gate of the 
north camp has a similarly developed traverse, only in this case the 
ballistarium (if such it is) is connected with the rampart by a curved 
bank, giving the whole the shape of an enlarged and club-headed 
clavicula. The finding of daliista-balls proves that the Romans 
bombarded the hill-fort ; careful inspection reveals no other emplace- 
ments for dallistae; and it is therefore suggested that these four 
traverses of unusual pattern may be nothing but dad/listaria differing 
from ordinary da/listaria in design because their purpose was not 
defensive but offensive. The excavators conclude that the siege theory 
stands, but that the circumvallation must be dismissed as imaginary. 
They made no attempt to examine the ‘redoubt’ in the south camp, 
which has long been one of the most perplexing features of the site. 


Cresset stone in York Museum.—Dr. G. A. Auden, F.S.A., sends the 
following note: The stone object from Llangwm Uchaf Church, 
Monmouth, illustrated in the Antiguaries Fournal (v, 434) is closely 
paralleled by a short cylindrical pillar, now 
"ST ~=«Cin the Museum of the Yorkshire Philo- 
; sophical Society, as will be noted from 
the accompanying photograph. In this 
example the upper portion is expanded 
and hollowed out to form a bowl, the rim 
of which is encircled by a cable moulding. 
The outer slope of the bowl shows an 
incised chevron pattern (scarcely discernible 
in the illustration). The base of the bowl 
is marked by a coarse two-plait interlace- 
ment. 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood, F.S.A., who gives 
a drawing of the stone in his paper on 
Anglian and Anglo-Danish sculpture in 
York (Yorks. Arch. Fourn. xx, p. 200) 
writes: ‘This might be intended for holy 
water in a small or private chapel, but is 
more likely to be meant to be filled with 
wax and to hold a wick, serving as a stone 
Cacsnet tone in York candlestick or cresset. The work is skilled 
Museum (+). carving.’ 
From the late character of the ornament 
it may with probability be referred to the eleventh century. 
The measurements are height 9 in., diameter of bowl 5 in. 
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Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism, 1535-1603. By the 
Rev. A. F. Scott PEARSON, M.A., B.D., D.Th., &c. 83x54; 
pp. xvi+511. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1925. 25s. 


The learned minister of West Kilbride has produced a work of 
infinite patience and untiring research, the issue of which has been 
rendered financially more possible by a grant from the Carnegie Trust 
for the universities of Scotland. Seldom has a benefaction been more 
wisely used. The number of students who can buy the book is of 
necessity small; our knowledge of the Christian currents of sixteenth- 
century England (and Scotland) would have been fainter if the book 
had not seen the light. Dr. Pearson knows that his business is to 
inform rather than merely to interest. His style is heavy, as becomes 
grave matters ; indeed, he can sometimes write a really clumsy sentence: 
e.g. that in which he says that Whitgift asked Parker’s advice ‘as to 
whom the work should be dedicated’ (p. 67). But, all the while, you 
know that you are in company of a student for whom no spark of truth 
is too flickering to be worth the effort to keep it alight. 

And, of course, the subject of his investigation is well worth all the 
author's trouble. Thomas Cartwright was one of the great figures of 
agreat century. It was an age of patient, if rather blind, exploration 
in the sphere of Christian scholarship. The pre-Reformation age had 
expected men to take things for granted. The Revival of Learning 
and the Reformation had filled them with the spirit of exploring 
adventure, but had not presented them with trustworthy charts or 
sure compasses. Looking back on it all, we can realize that it was 
possible to have littlenesses in great and central place, like Whitgift’s, 
and to achieve greatness amid obscurity and enforced absence from 
the hub of things, as Cartwright did. 

There is no question that the value of what the man produced was 
high for his own time, however slight may be its potency at this 
moment. Nearly half a century after Cartwright’s death Ludwig 
Elzevir wrote a preface to the Harmonia Evangelica, describing him 
as ‘in explicando perspicuus, in docendo solidus, in refutando invictus, 
in reprehendendo severus, in adhortando mansuetus, in consolando plane 
divinus, in omnibus brevis et simplex’. That was in 1647, and already 
in 1645 the Westminster Assembly of Divines had had before it a 
translation of the Elizabethan Puritans’ Book of Discipline, a document 
for which Travers had more responsibility than Cartwright, but which 
represented Cartwright’s views and plans. Again, when people put to 
Richard Baxter a question about what modern times would call ‘the 
hundred best books’, he did not hesitate to say that even a ‘poor 
man’s library’ would contain Cartwright’s ‘ Confutation ’ of the Rhenish 
Version side by side with the expository works of Luther and Erasmus 
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and Melanchthon. By the time these flattering verdicts had been given, 
few, if any, troubled to read the productions of the ‘little, black ’ prelate, 
whom Cartwright withstood, but who was too strong for him. 

How, then, did it come to pass that, while Whitgift passed easily 
from the Master's lodge at Trinity to Hartlebury Castle and thence 
to Lambeth Palace, yet Cartwright, with all his gifts of zeal and know. 
ledge, rose no higher than the mastership of Lord Leicester’s beautiful 
hospital in Warwick (as to which, by the way, the bishop of Worcester’s 
rights under the charter are in process of cession to the see of Coventry)? 
The answer, apparently, is that Whitgift had at his back the determina. 
tion of the Crown to establish a certain ecclesiastical system, and that 
Cartwright favoured another system to which the Crown was opposed. 
Both parties were, of course, anxious to have the people with them, if 
possible, but neither for a time had any marked success in that respect, 
Dr. Pearson adds to the reasons which men already had for believing 
that Presbyterianism under Elizabeth was largely lacking in popular 
acclaim. Like other movements which have passed over the face of 
the Church of England since that time, it was largely clerical, and, if 
not indifferent to the enthusiasm of the populace, it proceeded in 
a large independence of it, contenting itself with a mind conscious of 
right. It delighted, indeed, to have the support of prominent lay- 
folk—Burleigh, Hatton, Walsingham, Lady Russell—and Cartwright’s 
letters to any such are full of a sense of what they can do for the 
cause. But the cause was not a lay cause, but a presbyteral ; its object 
was so to combine the ministers in concentric councils of various sizes, 
that the government of the Church should pass to them, leaving the 
bishops high and dry. 

So it came to this, that, apart from a few devout or studious or 
merely shrewd laymen, the Presbyterian cause did not appeal to the 
many in the way that the throne of the Virgin Queen appealed, or, 
indeed, in the way that the cathedra or the ancient castle or palace of 
a diocesan bishop appealed. The throne and the episcopal cathedra 
stood or fell together ; and Cartwright, with all his honesty of investiga- 
tion and his singleness of purpose, failed to see that no headway could 
be made in the popular mind by a view of the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions which (however justifiable, according to the strict letter) tended 
to overthrow the episcopate, and with the overthrow to jeopardize the 
sovereignty of the realm. He was as firm as John Wesley in his devo- 
tion to the Church of England, provided that he could refashion it 
according to his will; but the episcopate was too strong for him, or, if 
not actually and personally strong, was too strongly entrenched in the 
national system. 

Roughly, that is the situation with which Dr. Pearson has to deal, 
and his thoroughness of treatment neglects no appreciable detail. He 
can often put us right as to a date. He has taken special trouble to 
follow Cartwright to Geneva, to Rouen, to Heidelberg, to Basel, to 
Antwerp, to Middelburg, and to Guernsey—no inconsiderable Odyssey, 
even in those oft-travelling days. Cartwright remained a true and 
loyal patriot through it all. ERNEST WORCESTER. 
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Pre-Romanesque Churches of Spain. By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING. 
64x44; pp. xii+248. Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs, V1. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1924. 

Miss King has to some extent obviated the chief criticism which can 
be levelled at her book on Pre-Romanesque Churches of Spain by 
including it in the series of Bryn Mawr ‘Notes’ and Monographs. 
A perusal of the book leaves one with the impression that the 
author has emerged from a delectable vision of surpassing interest, 
the rapture of which disappeared when she endeavoured after- 
wards to describe it on paper, so that the dream resolves itself into 
a tantalizing compilation of material, which in the sum falls far short 
of the splendid original. 

The arrangement of the principal notes, towards the end of the book, 
isirritating. Our initial feeling of relief at their being collected together 
and not interspersed with the main text is changed to chagrin by the 
absence of page references, and one is obliged to grope through three 
main sections, each with two sub-sections, before locating the desired 
reference. The effect of scrappiness is heightened by further marginal 
notes, many of which are superfluous; while the plans, some of them 
lacking a scale, are entirely inadequate. As an example, the photo- 
graph of the interior of S. Comba de Bande, facing p. 28, shows that 
the arch leading to the apse is carried on detached columns, while the 
plan (fig. 6) suggests that it springs from plain rectangular responds. 
Furthermore, some attempt to differentiate between the remains of the 
plans as originally set out, and later alterations and additions, would 
have added appreciably to their value. The photographs, again, are 
arranged with little or no relation to the text, thus adding to the 
general feeling of effort in reading the book. 

These defects of arrangement are the more distressing as it is all the 
time obvious that Miss King has eyes with which to see, and is the 
possessor of an untiring energy in the collection of material. One can 
but hope that her enthusiasm and capacity will tempt her to a more 
generous development of her theme, so that her very considerable 
knowledge of a subject concerning which comparatively little is 
generally known will be more sufficiently represented. 

The neglect, by common consent, of the art of Spain as a factor in 
the development of Eastern Christian influences in Europe is lament- 
able, and hers is the opportunity of appearing as a veritable dea ex 
machina. Meanwhile we must maintain that a large part of her main 
contention—the attribution of the churches under review to a purely 
Visigothic era—is not yet satisfactorily proven. The majority of her 
reasoned judgements are indubitably correct, but we have an un- 
comfortable feeling that foregone conclusions (and perhaps a touch of 
ecstasy) have militated against an adequate discrimination between 
details of architecture which are zz sttz, and material which was re-used 
in subsequent days. 

This virus of pre-determination, again, has led her into sudden 
sweeping generalizations which cannot be upheld. The argument 
against French archaeologists who deny the authenticity of these 
Visigothic churches is sufficiently strong to be able to dispense with 
a somewhat feeble tu guogue. For instance, in the realms of art 
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and architecture, France ‘has nothing to show besides jewellery 
between the Barbarian conquest and the Carolingian epoch’, so that 
presumably the baptistery of St. John at Poitiers, the crypt of the 
church of Jouarre, and the crypt of the church of St. Lawrence at 
Grenoble, to mention but three examples, are entirely negligible. And 
why suggest that the Visigoths alone were responsible for the check 
that the Huns received at Campus Mauriacus ? 

Incidentally, it is very gratifying to hear from an unbiassed source 
that the English of the Indian Empire in the nineteenth century had 
it in common with the Visigoths that they ‘were neither uncivilized 
nor intolerant’! G. E. CHAMBERS. 


The History of the London Charterhouse from its foundation until the 
suppression of the monastery. By Sir WILLIAM ST. JOHN Hope, 
93 x74; pp. xi+203. London: S.P.C.K. 1925. 255. 

The publication of a posthumous work by an antiquary of the rank 
and reputation of Sir William Hope must always be an event of unusual 
interest, and it is to be hoped that the present volume is but the first 
of a series which will render the later labours of one of our greatest 
medievalists available to students. 

The book is appropriately called a ‘history’, as, although it was 
no doubt the author’s intention to apply the results of his historical 
researches to a detailed examination of the existing structure, this 
portion of his work was evidently not completed, and the chapter 
devoted to the buildings does not contain the record of the surviving 
features and the acute observations thereon which we were accustomed 
to receive from his pen. It is, however, a matter for congratulation 
that so much was accomplished, and it is seldom that the story of 
a monastic house can be followed in all its stages with the detail and 
exactitude displayed in the present volume. 

The history of the foundation of Sir Walter Manny and bishop 
Michael of Northburgh is dealt with in the first three chapters, aided 
by the very full account in the register of the priory, fortunately 
rediscovered, and here reprinted for the first time zz extenso. The 
matter of the chronicler is lightened by some interesting sidelights 
on the benevolence and piety of the chief founder and some intimate 
pictures of individual Carthusians. The unruly, not to say riotous, 
temper of the London commonalty, at the close of the fourteenth 
century, is also strikingly illustrated ; it required the calm insistence 
of the foreign Carthusian visitors to stiffen the backs of their London 
brethren to resist it. The London priory was a double house for 
24 monks besides the prior, instead of the normal 12. Its century and 
a half of life, together with its tragic ending, here but lightly touched 
upon, are one more exemplification of the sole boast of the order 
Nunquam reformata quia nunquam deformata. 

The account of the water-supply in Chap. IV is taken from the 
author’s own paper in Archaeologia, while Chap. VI deals with the 
documentary history of the buildings. The intervening chapter is 
devoted to a biographical account of the priors, and the earlier parts 
of the book contain a considerable mass of similar information con- 
cerning the founders and benefactors of the house, the builders of the 
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twenty-five cells, and various people buried within the chapel or 
cemetery. The whole book is very fully annotated, and the numerous 
appendices give all the important passages cited in full. The plan at 
the end of the book was prepared from the notes of the author, but we 
are doubtful if some of the ascriptions can be maintained. Thus the 
existing great hall, denominated Prior’s Hall on the plan, is surely 
a piece of architectural ostentation of which no Carthusian prior would 
have been guilty; we prefer to consider it entirely a work of either 
North or Norfolk, who succeeded to the property of the monks. The 
lay-out of the great cloister, again, presents difficulties; the arrange- 
ment shown on the fifteenth-century waterworks plan cannot be 
reconciled with the existing remains, and some rearrangement of the 
cells is obviously necessary. The rearrangement suggested on the 
plan, however, again fails to equate with the surviving features in 
several important particulars, and a further revision is demanded. 

The book is excellently produced and edited, and is illustrated by 
numerous photographs of the existing building. Several of these show 
features of the post-monastic period, but this is a gift of over-weight 
which will raise no protest even from the most contentious reader. 

A. W. CLAPHAM. 


The Dawn of European Civilization. By V.GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt. 
(Oxon.). 93 x6; pp. xvi+ 328. London: Kegan Paul. 1925. 16s. 
This book is the most important of its kind that has hitherto been 

published ; and it belongs to that most important class of book which 

synthetizes knowledge. Never before has the whole field of European 
origins been surveyed by a specialist who can also generalize, who 
writes clearly and intelligibly, and who is apparently familiar with all 

European languages. Its publication brings us appreciably nearer to 

the ultimate goal of our study. 

Mr. Gordon Childe surveys the prehistoric cultures of Europe. He 
gives a chronological outline of the development of these cultures and 
of their mutual relations. Their development is generally fairly well 
established, but the direction of migrations is often difficult to ascertain, 
as the author admits. With admirable candour, however, he presents 
us with the facts on both sides, and sometimes even goes out of his way 
to warn us of the objections to the particular hypothesis he adopts. 
There is no special pleading, nor fanciful ideas ; his method is inductive, 
and therefore his conclusions are inevitable. We wish to emphasize the 
fact that this book is not speculative ; it is a statement of the evidence, 
and every fact is documented. Merely as a bibliography it is valuable, 
but it is more than that. 

We emerge from our first reading with a new conception of pre- 
historic Europe. In the background are the food-gatherers, incapable 
it seems of initiative and dependent for improvements on their more 
virile neighbours, from whom they borrowed. These people were the 
remnants of the palaeolithic period, and they formed the basis of the 
population in Britain, the Baltic region, Switzerland, and elsewhere. 
We think they may have survived in Britain until quite late, living 
a primitive life by rivers and marshes and in forests. In central 
Europe lived the peasants who created the fine Danubian culture— 
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the ‘pioneers of progress’. They were the ‘party of the centre’ in 
more senses than one, and the evolution of European culture is the 
history of them, and of the influences which affected them. We hope 
Mr. Childe will some day give us a fuller account of the Danubians 
and their neighbours. 

We fully agree with him in regarding Mesopotamia as the ultimate 
source of inspiration for one stream of influence. But let there be no 
misunderstanding of his meaning. European civilization has grown 
by the fusing of different elements, and the result is an original product, 
not in any sense a copy. That which distinguishes West from East 
to-day distinguished it in prehistoric times; and there is no reason to 
suppose that their mutual rdles ‘as they existed at the dawn of history, 
had been mysteriously reversed in a more remote antiquity’. 

The author deals fully and fairly with megalithic problems, and we 
welcome the freshness of his treatment. The old, but still current, 
ideas about the evolution of burial-chambers are based for the most 
part on @ priori typology; and the dangers of this, occasionally 
reliable, method have recently been demonstrated by the positive and 
unexpected results of Monsieur Vouga’s stratigraphical excavations of 
dry lake-dwelling sites in Switzerland. The only way to obtain reliable 
chronological data is to excavate—and publish—the contents of burial- 
chambers ; and so to discover, from objects found, to what period the 
structures belong. But the builders were not on the direct line of 
descent; their contribution to European civilization was negligible; 
and they left little but ‘a dark superstition which retarded progress’. 

It was otherwise with the Beaker-folk, whose strange journey from 
Spain to Bohemia and thence down the Rhine to Britain seems almost 
incredible. It is quite certain, however, that they profited by contact with 
the Danubians. To them we owe the introduction of metal, probably 
also a new type of fortification, borrowed from the people of the Middle 
Rhine ; and certainly the high level of culture reached in England during 
the Early Bronze Age. They, in fact, are the Prospectors. 

Mr. Childe disposes of many cherished theories, but so objectively 
that their end is painless. He rejects the theories of Kossinna, but 
only after adequate discussion. Throughout, the facts are allowed to 
tell their own story, for once, and what a relief it is to be allowed thus 
to converse with them without irrelevant interruptions. 

In a second edition a number of unimportant misprints should be 
corrected, and some chapters would gain by expansion. The four 
maps which show the cultures of Europe at different periods are 
welcome because we have no others like them, but they could be 
improved without much additional expense; and we should be very 
glad of a few maps of special areas in the body of the book. The 
illustrations serve their purpose adequately. The book forms one of 
a series by French and English writers designed to ‘form a complete 
library of social evolution’. Many of the others are translations, but 
this and others have been specially written in English. The company 
seems a little mixed, but some good things are promised, and the 
present instalment leaves nothing to be desired. 

O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 
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The Long Barrows of the Cotswolds. A description of Long Barrows, 
stone circles and other megalithic remains in the area covered by 
Sheet 8 of the quarter-inch Ordnance Survey comprising the Cots- 
wolds and the Welsh Marches. By O.G. S. CRAWFORD. 107; 
pp. xv+246. Gloucester: Bellows. 1925. 259. 

Mr. Crawford states in his foreword that he has brought together 
these records for the benefit of future students, and it is certain that 
the motives which have inspired a compilation of this nature—for it 
can often have been a tedious task—will meet with the appreciation 
it deserves. The title of the book does not cover the whole of the 
contents, since the area surveyed goes outside the Cotswolds proper to 
include similar monuments within the area of sheet 8 of the 4-inch 
Ordnance Survey map. The work is, in fact, an expansion of the 
summary list of long barrows, stone circles, etc., compiled by him for 
Professional Paper, New Series, no. 6, of the Ordnance Survey. A copy 
of the map published with that paper is usefully inserted in a pocket 
on the back cover, but it does not comprise the additional information 
since collected. The numbers on the map only reach to 77, whereas 
the list has now been increased to 135 items. Many of these, however, 
are records of sites and monuments now unidentifiable or vanished, 
while others are shown to be doubtful or even fictitious. Mr. Crawford’s 
careful field-work (for there are few of these monuments which he 
has not visited in person) will obviate much unnecessary inquiry 
in the future. The main portion of the work is preceded by an 
interesting introduction on such points as construction, purpose, and 
folk-lore. 

A perusal of this book must leave behind a sense of deep regret that 
so much valuable material for British archaeology has been wasted, 
more from ignorance than from intent. Doubtless most of these long 
barrows were violated in the past by seekers for treasure or even for 
stone. Yet the more scientific searchers of later times are not entirely 
free from blame. The very insignificance of the objects still remaining 
for them to recover should have been the gauge of their preciousness. 
Too often are ‘fragments of coarse British pottery’ recorded to have 
now disappeared. One such disappearance is particularly deplorable, 
namely, that of the urns found by Huntley in 1700 in West Barrow 
(p. 136). Were they of a type such as is nowadays associated with 
the Bronze Age, or were they of some earlier and unknown ceramic 
form? In any case they, together with other records of burning, even 
though of but a partial character, raise a question whether cremation 
was not more common by the beginning of the Bronze Age than 
perhaps has been suspected. The predominance of the rite in Cornwall 
suggests that it had become established in the West by the time the 
round barrow came into vogue, and it is significant that in Derbyshire 
too it occurs in association with food-vessels decorated in the charac- 
teristic Neolithic manner, and in one case, at Arbor Low, with a bowl 
of Neolithic form, even possibly to the extent of being round-bottomed, 
since the present flat base is entirely restoration. Both the Cornish 
and the Derbyshire evidence may be later than that from the Cots- 
wolds, but the signs of cremation are here beginning just as they 
appear in the monuments of Morbihan. It is a practice that does not 
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belong to the Megalithic people, but crept in amongst them before 
their day came to a close. 

Failing the evidence of pottery and the like, we are, as Mr. Crawford 
admits, thrown back on that of the form of the monuments themselves, 
A warning note is sounded by him against the idea that all passage. 
less monuments are early. They are certainly often late in this country, 
Possibly an important criterion, though not perhaps easy to decide in 
every case, is whether the monument was, when first constructed, 
entirely covered or not. Such a thing as a free-standing dolmen has 
probably never existed. All have had mounds of some kind, but it is 
apt to be forgotten that the initial purpose of the mound was concerned 
as much with construction as with concealment. In the earliest dolmens 
it served to steady the ortholiths during the process of placing the 
capstone in position. There is no more reason why a mound should 
have disappeared from above a dolmen like Chun Quoit than from 
above the chamber of one of the long barrows, provided the mound 
completely covered the monument. It is the very fact that the 
mound did not cover the capstone, but merely surrounded the monu- 
ment to the level of that stone, which has often facilitated the gradual 
disintegration of the mound. The habit of concealment would seem 
to have sprung from some decrease in the fear of the sanctions against 
violation of the tomb. Otherwise it is difficult to understand why the 
practice of building a dummy portal, accompanied by a withdrawal of 
the burial chamber or chambers from what is here aptly called the 
‘business end’ of the mound, should ever have become necessary. 

The limits of the present survey merely allow comparative dating 
within the area of Sheet 8 itself. Only a series of such regional studies 
will enable the whole question of British megaliths to be viewed in 
their true perspective. Mr. Crawford justly dedicates his book to the 
memory of John Thurnam and other pioneers of this branch of 
research, but since their day every general work on this question has 
been a mere repetition of the more striking portions of the old 
material, with certain illustrations repeated almost ad nauseam. This 
book allows a juster appreciation of one area than was _ possible 

- before, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Crawford will follow it up with 
similar surveys of other areas less well known. A word of praise is 
due to the excellence of the printing and the arrangement, both of 
which help to make the book a useful work of reference. The illustra- 
tions are admirably chosen, and it is certain that there will be unanimous 
agreement with the author’s acknowledgement of his good fortune in 
securing the services of Mr. Passmore’s camera. Probably never have 
these by no means easy subjects been treated with such marked success. 
Occasionally one notes small omissions, such as that of the position of 
the chamber in Notgrove Barrow, or of ‘cremation’ or ‘ burning’ in the 
index ; a page number, 217, has been overlooked in a note on p. 75. 
Is Mr. Crawford. right in placing the Hoar-stone, no. 123, in Langley 
parish? Akerman’s description and map certainly place it in a pro- 
jection of Wychwood Forest. The Taston stone is ot the base of 
a medieval cross; it stands, as recorded, on a bank at the side of the 
road, while the base of the cross is on a small open space in the hamlet 
some fifty yards away. But these are but small blemishes in an 
admirable and welcome piece of work. E. T. LEEDs. 
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Prejudice and Promise in fifteenth-century England. The Ford 
Lectures 1923-4. By C.L. KINGSFORD. 83x 5%. Pp. viii+216. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1925. 15s. 

A story was current in Cambridge years ago that a reader seeking 
an exciting novel found in a book-list the title Choice and Chance. 
On procuring the volume he was disappointed to find, not a tale of 
the changes and chances of this mortal life, but a disquisition on 
permutations and combinations. A lover of Jane Austen noticing 
Mr. Kingsford’s Prejudice and Promise in a catalogue might think it 
was a novel. If he reads the book he will find himself mistaken, but 
he will not be disappointed, for in its 2co odd pages there is material 
for a dozen romances. At first sight there seems but little connexion 
between the subjects of the six lectures, but the preface explains that 
the prejudice of chroniclers and Tudor historians against the fifteenth 
century is treated generally in'the first lecture (Fifteenth-century History 
in Shakespeare’s Plays) and specially with reference to a conspicuous 
instance in the last lecture (The Policy and Fall of Suffolk), while 
lectures II-V illustrate the promise of the age as shown in intellectual 
ferment, social growth, the spirit of adventure, and commercial 
enterprise. 

The fifteenth century has been described by some writers as a period 
when commerce was well-nigh destroyed through incessant wars, 
land that had once been tilled lay waste for lack of husbandmen, 
when all the towns save London were well-nigh ruined, and when 
the population was diminished not only by war, but by the concomi- 
tant evils of want, exposure, and disease. Others again, notably 
Thorold Rogers, have depicted the fifteenth century as the golden 
age of the English husbandman and artisan, though he also main- 
tained that intellectually the country was stagnant. Mr. Kingsford’s 
unrivalled knowledge of the various sources of English history 
during this period leads him to combat extreme views in either 
direction. For example, he shows that the Stonor Letters ‘afford 
no evidence to suggest that either social disorder or civil war neces- 
sarily affected the lives of those who through their prudence or good 
fortune were not entangled in either’. Social disorder in Norfolk 
is certainly revealed by the Paston Letters, but the Pastons probably 
owed the unquietness of their lives mainly to their association with 
Sir John Fastolf and his affairs. Further, as against Thorold Rogers, 
Mr. Kingsford gives abundant evidence of the existence of schools 
in the fifteenth century. By 1450 there were probably at least ten 
or twelve in London alone, and in the country there must have been 
not a few schools like Ewelme, where the son of Edmund de Stonor 
‘made progress with Donatus slowly but befittingly’, The number 
of extant private letters shows that the capacity to write was wide- 
spread. Besides the well-known collections of the Paston, Cely, and 

Stonor families Mr. Kingsford instances the letters, deeds, etc., which 
belonged to William Marchall, a clerk in Chancery. These not only 
furnish an additional proof that the fifteenth century was not an age 
of illiteracy ; they also contain a valuable description by Marchall’s 
agent, one Thomas Makyn, of a room that was being built. Makyn 
had some sense of humour, for he adds: ‘doubt not your chamber 
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floor shall be strong enough and ye shall couch pipes of wine thereon, 
and then ye shall not bend it with dancing lightly.’ 

It is in the town life of the fifteenth century that signs of vitality 
and progress can be most clearly discerned. No doubt some boroughs 
suffered severely by invasion, fire, and other calamities. But there 
is no reason to take too literally the petitions from boroughs that 
are printed in the Rolls of Parliament. The penman of an ancient 
petition often had as his chief object the creation of an atmosphere 
of poverty: his words must be taken with much the same reserve 
as those of the modern begging-letter writer. London at all events 
enjoyed in the fifteenth century ‘an abiding prosperity on which the 
political unrest had no permanent effect’. The city was certainly not 
as ‘white and clean’ as Mr. Kingsford’s attractive map, but we may 
be sure that ‘from the Surrey side it can never have looked more fair 
than when its ancient coronal of spires and towers stood up un- 
blemished against the green hills beyond’. And if London was 
prosperous there is evidence in many borough records that other places, 
e.g. Southampton and York, were prosperous too. 

The lecture in which Mr. Kingsford breaks most new ground is 
that on ‘West Country Piracy ; the School of English Seamen’. By 
the help of a variety of sources he sketches the careers of notable 
quasi-pirates such as Harry Pay of Poole and John Hawley of Dart- 
mouth, who were patriot and pirate in turn. He also has much to 
say of pirates pure and simple, such as John Mixtow of Fowey, 
William Kyd, Hankyn Seelander, and Nicholas Frychowe. The 
value of the vigorous description of the hardy and audacious West 
Country seamen is much enhanced by the appendix, in which several 
extracts from Early Chancery Proceedings are printed with annota- 
tions. May it be suggested that there is a simple explanation of one 
word which Mr. Kingsford queries, viz. ‘Mappe’ in the phrase ‘tele 
Holandie et de Cambrey et Mappe’ (p. 186)? Does not ‘ Mappe’ 
mean just ‘tablecloths’, and is not the capital as purely arbitrary 
as in ‘xlv pecies Argenti’ on the last line but two of the same 
page? 

It would be instructive, did space permit, to compare Mr. Kings- 
ford’s Ford Lectures with Professor Huizinga’s Waning of the Middle 
Ages, which deals with the forms of life, thought, and art in France 
and the Netherlands in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Life 
in fifteenth-century England was probably more secure, despite the 
Wars of the Roses, than it was across the Channel. On the other 
hand, England had no artist such as the one who signed the picture 
of Jean Arnolfini and his wife with the inscription over the mirror 
‘Johannes de Eyck fuit hic 1434’. On both sides of the Channel, 
however, ‘old things were declining and new things were being 
born: the tide was turning and the tone of life was about to change’. 
CAROLINE A. J. SKEEL. 


Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia. Serie Ill. 
Memorie, vol. i; Rendiconti, vols. i and ii. 


A new series (the third) of the Transactions of the Pontifical 
Academy of Archaeology at Rome began in 1923, and as in future 
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they will be received by our Society, it may be worth while to give 
the first volumes of this important publication a rather fuller notice 
than is usual with periodicals. 

The Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia has in recent 
years come to the front as an institution of first-class importance, and 
its reorganization is due to a band of very capable scholars and 
archaeologists, mainly connected with the Vatican Library and 
Museums, among whom the present Pope Pius XI, the honorary 
President of the Academy, holds the foremost place. In 1921 the 
Academy received a new set of statutes, and the results of this fresh 
start are seen in the impressive list of active and corresponding 
members, which includes, without regard to country or creed, most 
of the prominent European and American scholars and archaeologists 
whose studies are connected with the subjects for which the Academy 
exists, these naturally centring round the city of Rome. In the same 
way, for the Italian learned world the Academy seems to be a meceting- 
ground of all parties, for the members connected with the Vatican 
have as colleagues some of the best-known archaeologists holding 
office in the Italian State institutions. It may be noted that of our 
Fellows Dr. Ashby has been an active member since 1914, and that 
Mrs. Strong was elected in 1923. 

The imposing list of names is not belied by the contents of the 
sumptuous first volume of J/emorie (divided into two parts, 1923 and 
1924), produced by the Vatican Press with a wealth of illustrative 
plates (in colour when necessary) and figures. A series of smaller 
volumes called Rexdiconti contains shorter articles, also fully illustrated, 
and accounts of the monthly meetings, which are held at the Can- 
celleria. As 1922 was the centenary of the birth of Giovanni Battista 
de Rossi, the founder of the modern study of Christian archaeology, 
both parts of the A/emorie are dedicated to his memory, and bear 
the sub-title of ‘Miscellanea G. B. de Rossi’. The place of honour 
in the first part is held by an article of the late Mgr. Louis Duchesne, 
the greatest of De Rossi’s disciples. As he died in 1922, this must 
be his last published work. It is a review of the evidence about the 
Memoria of Saints Peter and Paul ad Catacumdas on the Appian Way, 
and of the light that has been thrown on it by recent excavations 
under San Sebastiano. He believes the most probable explanation 
of the facts (though it remains a hypothesis) to be that the bodies 
of the Apostles were really removed there for concealment during 
a persecution in the middle of the third century, and that the site 
continued to be venerated after they had been returned to their 
original resting-places, over which the two great basilicas were built. 
After this the most important articles come from Mgr. Wilpert, whose 
great works on the catacomb paintings and on the mosaics and 
paintings in the Roman churches, which are among the most sump- 
tuously illustrated archaeological books that have ever appeared, and 
have superseded all that had previously been published on the subject 
of Early Christian Art in Rome, entitle him to be regarded as the 
re-founder of the study. In the articles before us there are references 
to a third comprehensive work on which he is engaged—the Corpus 
Sarcophagorum, which, in the same way, will, no doubt, unify, 
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complete, and correct the materials at present scattered through many 
publications. His most important article here (Memorie, part two) 
is an account of the underground sepulchral chambers (of the time of 
Caracalla) discovered in 1919 in the Viale Manzoni, and now known 
as the Crypt of Aurelius Felicissimus. The unusual and enigmatic 
nature of some of the scenes aroused great curiosity and interest, and 
a number of the official WMonumenti Antichi (vol. xxviii, 1922) was 
devoted to an account by G. Bendinelli, the Government Inspector of 
Excavations. His interpretations, based on the theory that the scenes 
belonged to the pagan mythology, are mercilessly demolished by 
Wilpert, who, like Marucchi and others, saw that the subjects were 
Christian, and, what is more rare, unorthodox or heretical. Whether 
his own explanation that Aurelius was an eclectic Gnostic (half 
Ophite and half Carpocratian) is unassailable, time alone will show; 
but he has clearly made out a good case for his theory, based on his 
own reading of the pictures and the texts he brings to bear on them, 
Wilpert also contributes to the second volume of the Rendiconti an 
account of the remarkable baptistery (the building is separately 
described by Professor Paribeni) with paintings of Diana and a nymph 
with stags, discovered in 1923 on the Via Salaria Antica. He believes 
the pictures—the only survivors of other decorations, partly in mosaic 
—to be Christian, and suggests that the spot may be the traditional 
scene of St. Peter’s baptisms ad Nymphas. A third article by Wilpert 
deals with various Christian sarcophagi. 

We can only mention the titles of some of the more important 
remaining articles, to give an idea of the range of subjects treated 
by well-known authorities in their special departments. For the 
world of classical antiquity, Dr. Amelung writes on the portraits of 
Sophocles, Professor Carcopino on Etruscan figure-sarcophagi, while 
Dr. Nogara has a suggestive note on the problem of the origin of the 
Etruscans. R. Cagnat describes the temple of Aesculapius at 
Lambaesis, P. Monceaux the Christian remains at Cuicul in Numidia, 
and F. Cumont treats of a sun cult under the later Empire. For topo- 
graphy, Professor Lugli writes on the Via Triumphalis and the 
connecting roads round the Alban Mount; Dr. Ashby on the districts 
north of Rome, and also on some views of Rome by the seventeenth- 
century Flemish artist, Lievin Cruyl, now in the Ashmolean. Dr. 
Huelsen has several papers, the most generally interesting being one 
on the history of the Theatre of Marcellus in the Middle Ages 
(Rendiconti, i). The recent excavation of the old basilica of San 
Crisogono at Rome and its paintings (eighth century and later) are 
described by Dr. Mancini and Professor Hermanin. 

Turning to more or less medieval subjects, C. Albizzati, of Milan, 
has a beautifully illustrated account of four ancient Roman vessels in 
the Treasury of St. Mark’s, Venice; three of glass, one of onyx. The 
last probably dates from the Early Empire, and the interesting 
suggestion is made that it may have gone from the Imperial treasury 
on the Palatine to Constantinople, where, as an inscription on the 
mount shows, it was given to some church for a chalice by one of the 
emperors called Romanus (tenth and eleventh centuries). Dr. Albizzati 
has another important article (Rexdiconti, ii) on the well-known 
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Ciborium in Sant’ Ambrogio, Milan, which in his conclusion he 
describes as the most important monument of the Carolingian Age. 
Professor S. G. Mercati describes and discusses the history of the 
Byzantine reliquary of the Cross, which before the Revolution be- 
longed to Notre-Dame at Maestricht, but later reached the Vatican, 
where it is now kept, with the other great relics, in one of the piers of 
the dome of St. Peter’s. In Rendiconti, i, Mgr. Belvederi calls 
attention to the curious local legend that St. Peter’s body was in San 
Stefano at Bologna, and explains by this Chaucer's statement (Cantéer- 
bury Tales, Prol. 465) that ‘Boloyne’ was one of the holy places to 
which the Wife of Bath had gone on pilgrimage. Apparently 
the belief had its origin in a Jewish sarcophagus bearing the name 
Symon, discovered in 1141. It need scarcely be added that when the 
Popes returned to Rome from Avignon the cult was suppressed. 
Finally we may mention the account of accessions to the Papal 
Museums and Galleries from 1922 to 1924 by the Director, Dr. 
Nogara, and the heads of special departments, such as Professor 
Marucchi. G. M°N. RUSHFORTH. 


The Pipe Roll for 1295: Surrey Membrane. Edited by Miss M. H. 
MILLS and HILARY JENKINSON. 10x64; pp. lxxii+63. Surrey 
Record Society, no. xxi. 1924. 


Now that the Pipe Roll Society has begun work again, it is most 
opportune that we should be presented with a picture of the contrasting 
and far more developed system of account at the end of the thirteenth 
century. The difference is marked. Instead of the large number of 
individual accountants we find, except for the representatives of 
liberties, the sheriff shouldering a collective burden; and we come 
to realize the highly specialized character of his office, his need 
of a trained technical staff, his close and constant connexion with the 
Exchequer, his opportunities for succumbing to temptation, into 
which successive Inquisitions pried so inconveniently. The patient 
work of Miss Mills has, with Mr. Jenkinson’s direction, shown these 
things in an able volume which will be especially valuable to students 
of medieval English administration as well as to local historians 
searching Exchequer records, because it emphasizes on every page 
the inter-connexion of the various financial records. To know 
what each entry on the county membrane of a Pipe Roll means 
involves not merely the making of a series of elucidatory gobbets but 
also a critical and imaginative reconstruction of the process of account 
throughout the Exchequer year. Each record implies a section of 
organization, central or local or both, and no section can be treated 
apart from the whole. This is what Miss Mills has realized, and now we 
shall have to turn from the Oxford edition of the Dialogus and from 
Dr. Poole’s treatise to her introduction (the shades of Sir Matthew Hale 
and Thomas Madox smiling in the background), if we are to grasp the 
accounting process in detail and understand the great step forward taken 
by English financial methods in the thirteenth century. Much still 
remains obscure. We have still to learn, for instance, exactly what 
constituted the profits of the county; exactly what was the difference 
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among accountants between a custos and a firmarius ; how distraint 
operated on certain occasions; the meaning of a number of difficult 
marginals. But the years of laborious examination have set us on the 
way to discovery. 

After some remarks on the co-ordination of the Exchequer records 
and on current marginal abbreviation, Miss Mills examines the organi- 
zation of the shire for financial purposes by means of data gathered 
from the three separate branches of the customary revenue, the farm, 
the annual rents, and the summonses. She then turns to the profers' 
and audits, and produces a chronological review of the process 
of account illustrated by the appearances at the Exchequer in 1295-6 
of the sheriff of Surrey, Robert de Glamorgan, as related in the L.T.R, 
Memoranda Roll. Robert’s position examined, the heads of his 
account on the Pipe Roll are then scrutinized one by one. This leads 
to a consideration of the inevitable problem of arrears, and to a long 
and pathetic story of the debts of Geoffrey de Cruce (sheriff 1255-7), 
followed out in masterly fashion through their wearisome and intricate 
stages till they were wiped off in 7 Edward III. Then the audit of the 
accountants of liberties is treated through the example of Kingston and 
of the bailiffs of ecclesiastical liberties. Final sections deal with the 
accounts of farmers of royal lands, reliefs, and miscellaneous items 
such as that bane of medievalists, the dower of Eleanor de Montfort, 
Eyres, errors and reduplications and transfers of debts. The text is 
printed with great accuracy. Mention should be made of the beautiful 
collotype of part of the account, given as a frontispiece, and the 
excellent photograph of tallies (p. x). 

Partly owing to necessary compression, partly to its intrinsic interest, 
the introduction raises numerous points. One may not entirely agree 
with the distribution of perpendicular lining that distinguishes, from 
the ordinary run of the text, illustrative material and detail which 
a general reader may omit, though the lining itself is a good 
tactical idea: thus on p. x the grouping of payments on the 
dividend tally is surely a profoundly important administrative fact 
distinguishing the new from the old forms of Exchequer adminis- 
tration, the collective from the individual accounting. One might 
even suggest block capitals, though this would savour of the daily 
journal! On p. xl the steps taken to enforce Geoffrey de Cruce's 
debts deserve the careful study by the ‘general’ reader. In 
connexion with Geoffrey, it may be noted that he was much 
‘presented’ for various extortions before the Justiciar, Hugh Bigod, 
on the Inquisition of 1258: he had a way of holding his tourn 
in hundreds where it was not customary and of changing the 
place of the comitatus from Leatherhead to Guildford: when he took 
distresses, he did not sell them even at half their proper value. Failure 
to arrest, unjust imprisonment, and payments for replevin are laid to 
his and to Gerard de Evinton’s and John de Gatesden’s charge.’ On 
p. x once more, the inquests held in the Exchequer Court of Pleas 
throw some light on the giving of (apparently) private tallies by the 


* On this subject reference should be made to her articles in Eng. Hist. Rev, 
xxxvi and xxxviil. 
? Assize Roll 873, m. 4. 
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sheriff to debtors whom he did not acquit in hisaccount.'' On p. xxxvii 
should not Thomas ‘balistarius’ be sab pleuina? This is the only 
slip which I seem to detect in a work that does honour to its editors 
and to the Surrey Record Society. E. F. JACOB. 


Lake District History. By W. G. COLLINGWoon, M.A., F.S.A. 
72x 5; pp. viiit+175; with 15 plates in sepia and 28 illustrations in 
text. Kendal: Titus Wilson & Son. 1925. 55. 

Since our English Lakeland was ‘ discovered’ some 180 years ago, 
many poets and artists have made it their home, depicting its beauties 
in pencil and verse; guide-books innumerable have been issued, 
by Father West and others, for the benefit of tourist and explorer; yet 
it would appear that, until now, no one has fully realized the fact that 
the Lakes and their surroundings possess a history peculiarly their own. 
In this interesting book (modestly styled by the author ‘a little 
history primer’) the tale is disclosed by one pre-eminently fitted 
for the task—an antiquary and artist who has known and studied the 
Lake district for over fifty years. 

Unhampered by county boundaries, Mr. Collingwood takes Easedale 
Tarn as his centre and, with a radius of 15 miles, describes a circle 
within the circumference of which lies all that ‘ geology has marked 
out as true Lake district’. He then divides his subject into nine 
sections, each an historical vignette into which the artist has introduced 
only such features as are needed to complete the picture. For 
important details, such as might overcrowd his canvas, he refers us 
elsewhere—in particular to the Zvransactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian Society. His earlier chapters owe 
much of their outstanding interest to the work of this Society, 
of which its president has made good use in his masterly review of the 
growth of civilization from prehistoric times onwards. 

The central point of the story, where the author pauses to look 
round, is ‘ The Medieval Map’. Here we are introduced to the local 
place-names as they existed at the end of the thirteenth century, 
illustrated by a contemporary plan. The places are scheduled under 
Baronies and, river-names excepted, the place-names are all Old Norse 
with, here and there, one whose Welsh affinity indicates a British 
origin. Mr. Collingwood’s intimate knowledge of this subject adds 
value to his explanations ; especially where, flouting eponymous guess- 
work, he differs from other interpreters. 

In the later chapters—which, perhaps, will appeal more strongly to 
the general reader—the history is brought down to the present day. 
They treat of Border feuds, of early industries, of statesmen, their lives 
and homes, of the Romantic Age now threatened by the demon 
of progress. In this final scene Mr. Collingwood’s crisp and caustic 
style reaches its zenith; for to him the beauty of Lakeland means so 
much. Like the Vikings, he tells us, the Romanticists first raided the 
district and later came as immigrants; settling down to improve upon 
Nature by ‘daubing on the picture’. He ends on a note of appeal, that 
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the old-world charm which still lingers in the district may be spared, 
‘Call it educational, if you will, or pure recreation, it is the peculiar 
gift which the Lake district offers—more valuable than even its water 
—to the great towns.’ 

True it is that ‘every reader is sure to have a map’ ; but the map is 
not always of the exact nature or portability required. Dealing with 
early sites, we have need of a simple contoured plan; but the one 
provided (pp. 12-13) shows no contours. The illustrations are good, 
The Index, while not absolutely complete, is most helpful. 

J. W. R. PARKER. 


A Manual of Year Book Studies. By WILLIAM CRADDOCK BOLLAND. 
9X 5%; pp. xix+162 with 12 facsimile plates. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1925. 125. 6d. 

In this, the latest of his many contributions to the study of Year 
Books, Dr. Bolland has set out to prove a theorem and solvea problem. 
The theorem is that historians in general, and legal historians in 
particular, have in this collection a mine of information of first-rate 
value, which, at best, has been only partially worked. His problem is, 
in a brief compass, to give such a general account of the Year Books as 
will stimulate students to turn to them, and as much technical assistance 
as possible for their interpretation. 

He has succeeded in both his aims. His vivid style and quick 
imagination have enabled him at all times to make the dead bones 
live; and with every book he has written his readers have an 
increasing conviction that these bones lived the life he depicts. 

He has shown that the history of words, of manners, of morals, of 
monasticism, of economics and of health are copiously illustrated from 
these early Law Reports, which, a fortiori, are invaluable for the 
study of politics or law. 

He states his case without exaggeration and with scrupulous fair- 
ness ; but the statement is necessarily ex parte, and there are one or two 
considerations on the other side, which may be briefly noted. 

The first is indicated in a foot-note on p. 109. The Year Books are, 
at the best, undigested, so that it is difficult to see the wood for the 
trees. The cases were noted in the random order in which they came 
before the court ; and any one Year Book will include actions dealing 
with waste, dower, debt, trespass, account, warranty, servitude, formedon 
and many other subjects. The lawyer or legal historian, who wants 
information on any particular point, has to search every Year Book that 
has been published before he can be sure that the information is or is 
not available. Obviously a complete Digest to the Year Books cannot 
be compiled until that far-off day when the Selden Society has 
achieved the main object of its being and published them all. But 
would it not be possible partially to meet this difficulty by transcribing 
the Year Books for a long period and then sorting out the cases 
according to their subject and bringing together in one volume those 
that were connected? There would then be one collection of cases 
dealing with Charters, Fines, and other Agreements, another dealing 
with Wardship and Minors and so on. The patience of the members 
of the Selden Society would certainly be strained while the work 
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of transcription and selection was going on. But a collection of all the 
cases dealing with one subject in one reign would in the end be far more 
valuable than the omnzbus collections which are now being issued. 

A second reservation is suggested by Dr. Bolland’s remarks on Proof 
of Age on p. 20. The chief source of information on this subject is con- 
tained inthe Inquisitions Post Mortem preserved (and for a long period 
available in printed books) in the Public Record Office; and there is 
hardly a subject to which he refers which cannot be illustrated from the 
Chancery Proceedings, the Plea Rolls, the Inquisitions, and other classes 
of records in that repository. /utatis mutandis his plea for the Year 
Books could be rewritten as a plea for the publication of official 
records, whose authenticity compensates to some extent for the absence 
of the graces of dialogue, the good stories, and the exacerbated 
repartees of the finest intellects of the middle ages, which adorn these 
less official reports of cases. 

It would be strange if Dr. Bolland’s lectures did not. make some of 
his hearers and readers take more than a passing interest in their subject 
and so help him to solve his problem. If they did, they would find in 
his appendix an admirable series of facsimiles, transcripts, and transla- 
tions of typical pages from early Year Books, which will go far 
to temper the wind to the earnest student. It is, perhaps, to be 
regretted that with one exception they are all taken from the earlier 
period, the reigns of Edward I and Edward II ; but within that period 
there is a good range of handwriting in the examples selected. 

In a volume like this, criticism on individual points is apt to be 
carping and trivial. Dr. Bolland might have added (on p. 7) that Mr. 
Pike was an Assistant-Keeper of the Records as well as a barrister-at- 
law and so had an opportunity to qualify himself as an editor of 
Year Books on the palaeographical as well as the legal side of the 
work. He might have saved himself his efforts to explain what were 
the Colcestre pence which came to so distant a shire as Berks. (p. 17), 
had he remembered that Abingdon abbey had a cell at Earl’s Colne in 
Essex, near Colchester. Lastly, an Index of Names and Places 
containing only fifty headings might have been incorporated with the 
Index of Matters to form a General Index. C. T. FLOWER. 


Birkenhead Priory and the Mersey Ferry. By R. STEWART-BROWN, 
M.A., F.S.A. And achapter on the monastic buildings, by HAROLD 
BRAKSPEAR, F.S.A. 83x 5}; pp. xiiit+197. Liverpool: printed 
for the State Assurance Co. 1925. 

Few places in England have grown so rapidly as Birkenhead. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Ormerod was compiling 
his History of Cheshire, it contained only about 100 persons, 16 houses, 
and the ruins of the ancient priory. In 1921 the population was over 
145,000. A series of drawings made in 1780, three of which are repro- 
duced in this volume, indicate the change that has taken place in the 
surroundings of the priory; and it is a fortunate circumstance that, 
notwithstanding the intensive growth of the town, so much of the 
priory buildings has been spared. 

The volume before us, which has been published and presented by 
the Directors of the State Assurance Company, Limited, as a memorial 
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of the visit of the British Association to Liverpool in 1923, deserves 
our praise not only on account of the excellent way in which the work 
has been produced, both in form and matter, but as a striking example, 
which we hope will be frequently imitated, of the public spirit of a great 
financial house in its encouragement of the study of local history. 

To no better hands could the task have been committed than to 
those of Mr. Stewart-Brown, who is well known as an authority on 
Cheshire history; and he has had the advantage of being able to 
include a chapter by Mr. Harold Brakspear on the architecture of the 
buildings. It is satisfactory to note that, although the remainder of 
the buildings fell into the usual decay after the dissolution, the Norman 
chapter-house was preserved for religious purposes, and that as a result 
of a local effort during the years 1913 to 1919 it was saved from ruin 
and reopened for use as a chapel. The remaining buildings were 
acquired by the corporation of Birkenhead in 1896, when a preserva- 
tion scheme, initiated by private generosity, was successfully carried 
into effect. 

It is unfortunate that no chartulary of the priory is known to exist, 
nor indeed any direct record of its foundation; but there is good 
reason to suppose that this took place in the early part of the reign of 
Henry II at the instance of a member of the Mascy family of Dunham. 
The Commissioners of 1534 made a curious mistake in giving the 
founder’s name as the Earl of Derby. If, however, practically all 
the priory muniments are missing, and references to the priory in the 
better-known public records are of comparatively rare occurrence, 
Mr. Stewart-Brown has used the available material, much of which is 
to be found in the Chester Plea and Forest Rolls, to good advantage; 
and he has compiled an interesting narrative, with an excellent survey 
of the monastic estates. For the later history of the site the material 
is more abundant. 

Mr. Stewart-Brown is inclined to favour the view that, as hospitality 
to the wayfarer was regarded by the Benedictines as a charitable duty 
of the first importance, the monks on their establishment at Birkenhead 
undertook the pious duty of assuming responsibility for the river ferry 
over the Mersey, if indeed the existence of such a ferry was not the 
determining factor in their choice of the site. But the increasing 
number of travellers over this route to Lancashire and the north sorely 
taxed the resources of the priory ; and the honour of entertaining the 
king and the royal household in 1275 and 1277 during the Welsh 
campaigns—some valuable details are given of the latter visit, and of 
the king’s itinerary through Cheshire—was no doubt a costly business, 
A petition to the king resulted in 1317 in the grant of a licence to the 
priory to construct lodgings and sell food to travellers; and in 1330 
the priory acquired the right of ferry with permission to charge 
reasonable tolls. 

The history of the Mersey Ferry, with which Birkenhead priory 
was thus intimately associated, forms a second part to the book. 
Mr. Stewart-Brown has much of interest to say on the coexistence 
of the two ferries, one from Birkenhead to Liverpool in the hands of 
the monks, and the other from Liverpool to Birkenhead in the hands 
originally of the earls and dukes of Lancaster. He is of opinion that 
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the idea of any resultant competition is not one which would have 
occurred to the fourteenth-century mind. And it was due to the 
negligence of the corporation of Liverpool in the eighteenth century, 
rather than to any conflict of rights between two ferries working from 
opposite sides of the river, that ‘the valuable ferry rights doth ways 
have passed into the hands of the monks’ successors in title, the 
corporation of Birkenhead’. The whole story down to modern times 
is described clearly and in great detail by Mr. Stewart-Brown; and 
his account of the ‘Monks’ ferry’ case of 1838 (Pim v. Curell)—this 
being a claim by the successors of the monks against a rival company 
to work from the Cheshire side—shows how law and history are 
intimately related. 

In conclusion, a word must be said of the excellence of the illustra- 
tions which include a series of modern photographs, a plan of the 
buildings, and some attractive reproductions of the drawings of 1780. 

CHARLES CLAY. 


The Church of St. Bartholomew at Corsham, Wiltshire. By HAROLD 
BRAKSPEAR. 82x53; pp. x+148. Devizes: Simpson. 1924. 
125. 6d. 

Adderbury. By HENRY J. GEPP. 74x 43; pp. xii+93. Banbury: 
Banbury Guardian. 1924. 4s. 

Thurstaston in Cheshire: an account of the parish, manor and church. 
By F. C. BEAZLEY. 81x54; pp. xii+233. Liverpool: Howell. 
1924. 

Each of these three books deals with the history and antiquities of 
a single parish church or parish, and each of them treats the subject 
from a somewhat different point of view. 

Corsham no doubt owes to the fact that Mr. Harold Brakspear is 
a parishioner, this detailed and careful analysis of its parish church, 
for the building has suffered so severely from restorations as to have 
lost much of the interest that it formerly possessed. The history of 
the church is now, indeed, of more interest than the architecture, for 
as the sometime possession of the great Touraine abbey of Marmoutier 
it participated in all the chances and changes of the Hundred Years’ 
War and had but little subsequent peace as the property of Henry V’s 
abbey of Sion. These and the subsequent changes are dealt with in 
detail by the author, who then passes on to the architecture of the 
building, which he elucidates with the aid of the excellent plans which 
we have learnt to expect from him. The appendices include matter 
relating to the Rectory manor, the Chantries, the Vicarage, a transcript 
of all the monumental inscriptions and notes on the bells, plate, etc. 
We have noticed but one misprint (tranceptral on p. 30), but on p. 11 
the abbey of Tiron should hardly be equated with Marmoutier; the 
English clerk no doubt misread Tironensis for Turonensis, of Tiron 
for of Tours. Several photographic illustrations and an index com- 
plete a monograph which by its adherence to facts might well serve as 
a model for other authors in the same field. 

The parish of Adderbury, Oxon., is the subject of the small volume 
by the late vicar, the Rev. H. J. Gepp, who writes rather as a vicar 
than an antiquary. The book, in consequence, suffers from an archaeo- 
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logical standpoint, and the architectural description of the fine church 
is of little or no use without a plan. One hardly feels inclined to agree 
with the author’s commendation of the modern restorations, when one 
learns that the two remarkable Jacobean pews have been lost to us 
(one as lately as 1906), and hardly a monument is in its original 
position, one having travelled as far as Corsham. In the description 
of the church plate a ‘chalice’ is described as either of 1692 or 1572, 
which shows that the identification of plate-marks should be supple. 
mented by a study of style. Apart, however, from such blemishes the 
book provides a handy and readable account of the parish, its church, 
monumental inscriptions, manors, families, and houses, based upon an 
extensive and, in the main, reliable study of the documentary and 
published sources. There are a considerable number of misprints, one 
of which (on p. 53) makes John Gardner die in 1606, fight in the Civil 
War, and transmit his rifle to his descendants. There is no index. 
Mr. F. C. Beazley’s Thurstaston in Cheshire is a reprint of a series of 
papers in the Zransactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historical 
Society, with some additional matter. The book is, in part, cast 
topographically, that is to say, the information follows an itinerary 
through the parish dealing with houses, manors, church, and other 
matters as they are encountered. The volume contains a mass of 
information on local history, genealogy, heraldry, and antiquities, very 
fully documented and with numerous extracts from local manuscript 
material. The actual antiquities of the parish are few in number— 
the old church, with an apsidal chancel, was destroyed in 1820, and 
Mr. Beazley writes of the most interesting house, Thurstaston Hall, 
only from hearsay. His account of the legend of Thor’s Stone is an 
interesting commentary on the imaginative archaeology of a genera- 
tion or two ago. The book contains everything that can be required 
of a parish history, coupled with an index, and forms a valuable addition 
to the literature of Wirral. A. W. CLAPHAM. 


Periodical Literature 


The English Historical Review, October 1925, contains the following 
articles:—The Tribal Hidage, by J. Brownbill; The Red Book of 
Durham, by H. H. E. Craster; The English Embassy at Constanti- 
nople, 1660-1762, by A. C. Wood ; The Westminster Election of 1814, 
by A. Aspinall; William de Wrotham and the office of Keeper of the 
King’s ports and galleys, by F. W. Brooks; Representation of cities 
and boroughs in 1268, by G. O. Sayles; List of Visitation articles and 
injunctions, 1604-1715, by W. P. M. Kennedy. 

History, October 1925, contains the following papers :—Hadrian’s 
Wall, by R. G. Collingwood ; History and the Law, by Professor A. F. 
Pollard ; The sayings of Queen Elizabeth, by Professor J. E. Neale; 
The teaching of history in schools: iv. Oundle, by J. H. Higgs-Walker ; 
Historical Revisions: xxxv. The School of Salerno, by Dr. and 
Mrs, Charles Singer. 
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Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, November 1925, 
contains the following articles: —The accessibility of foreign archives 
(continued); The Public Record Office, June 1923-September 1925 ; 
The dates of County days, by J. J. Alexander; Early Law Readings, 
by C. H. Williams; Elizabethan Proclamations in the Records of the 
Corporation of London (1558-1603), by Ada Haeseler Lewis; Select 
Documents: iv. The ‘Mad’ Parliament, v. Parliamentary Representa- 
tions in 1294, 1295, and 1307; The Anglo-American Historical Con- 
ference, 1925; Errata in Historical Atlases: Summaries of Theses: 
xiii. The control of the Press in England before the granting of the 
Charter to the Stationers’ Company, by W. N. Chaplin: xiv. The South 
Sea Company and the Assiento, by Lilian E. M. Batcheler; The 
Dictionary of National Biography, Corrigenda and Addenda; Migra- 
tions of Historical Manuscripts. 

The Cambridge Historical ¥ournal, vol. 1, no. 3, contains the following 
articles: Peter Damiani and Humbert, by Professor J. P. Whitney ; 
Adam Smith’s project of an Empire, by E. A. Benians ; Foreign policy 
in Latin America historically considered, by Don Agustin Edwards ; 
Pacta sunt servanda, or International guarantee, by Sir Ernest Satow ; 
On Thucydides iii. 17, by Professor F. E. Adcock; The pardon of 
Gilbert de Lannoy by Henry VI, by Caroline A. J. Skeel ; Rechberg 
and Bismarck on the Eastern question, by Elizabeth F. Malcolm-Smith 
and W. A. Gauld ; The marshalsey of the Eyre, a postscript, by Helen 
M. Cam; The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), by Sir Ernest 
Satow ; Additions to the Manuscript Records at Cambridge: a. Foreign 
Office papers, b. Colonial Office papers, by H. Temperley. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 24, part 3, contains the 
abstract of a paper by Howard Carter on the Tomb of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen from Ante-room to Burial chamber. 

The Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 55, part 1, 
contains the following articles of archaeological interest :—Antiquities 
of Katanda (Altai), by Dr. A. Zakharow; A flint chipping floor at 
Aberystwyth, by R. Thomas and E. R. Dudlyke; A contribution to 
the study of eoliths, by F. W. Jones and T. D. Campbell ; Excavations 
at Mother Grundy’s Parlour, Creswell Crags, Derbyshire, 1924, by 
A. L. Armstrong; On the calvaria found at Boskop, Transvaal, and 
its relationship to Cromagnard and Negroid skulls, by W. P. Pycraft. 

The yournal of Roman Studies, vol. 14, contains the following 
articles:—The reign of Trajan Decius, by F. S. Salisbury and H. 
Mattingly; Asia Minor, 1924: i. by W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, 
and C. W. M. Cox; Studies in Early Christian epigraphy: ii. by 
W. M. Calder; The nationality of slaves under the early Roman 
Empire, by Mary L. Gordon; The technique of stucco ceilings at 
Pompeii, by A. W. Van Buren; Niall ‘of the Nine Hostages’ and 
the treasures of Traprain Law and Ballinrees and the destruction of 
Wroxeter, Chester, Caerleon and Caerwent, by Sir William Ridgeway ; 
A note on the Peutinger Table and the fifth and ninth iters, by O. G. S. 
Crawford ; ‘ Britannia’ on Roman coins of the second century A.D., by 
Jocelyn Toynbee ; ‘ Seviri equitum Romanorum’ and Municipal ‘ seviri ’, 
by Lily Ross Taylor ; Studies in the Roman province Galatia, by Sir 
William Ramsay ; Roman Britain in 1924, by R. G. Collingwood and 
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M. V. Taylor; The Fosse, by R. G. Collingwood; A note on the 
Vandal occupation of Hippo Regius, by E. C. Howard. 

The Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 32, 
no. 19, contains an article on the sculpture in St. Stephen’s cathedral, 
Vienna, by H. Tietze, and the second part of a paper on the architect 
in history, by M. S. Briggs. The third and concluding part of this 
paper is published in no. 20. 

The Architectural Review for September 1925 contains an article on 
the Foundling Hospital and illustrations of the statue of Margaret, 
queen of Edward I, at Lincoln cathedral. : 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 5, part 1, contains the 
following articles:—Greek coins acquired by the British Museum in 
1924, by G. F. Hill; A hoard of uninscribed Agathoclean ‘ Pegasi’, by 
O. Ravel; The Tooapse hoard, with some notes on the Lysimachean 
staters struck at Byzantium, by A. Zograph; The Aes Grave, its 
chronology and theory, by E. A. Sydenham; Additional notes on 
silver counters of the seventeenth century, by Helen Farquhar; A note 
on the survival of ancient coins, by C. T. Seltman; A penny of 
Henry, Earl of Northumberland, 1139-53. 

Miscellanea Heraldica et Genealogica, 5th series, vol. 5, part 11, 
contains the following papers:—Pedigree of Clifford of Frampton, 
co. Gloucester, of Dublin, and of Castle Annesley, co. Wexford; 
Easington Pedigree and Wills; Kentish Wills ; London Pedigrees and 
coats of arms; Pedigree of Shore of co. Derby, &c.; The origin of the 
family of Vaux of Harrowden; Register of Holy Trinity chapel, 
Knightsbridge. 

The Library, vol. 6, no. 2, contains the following articles :—The 
Oxford Press, 1650-75: the struggle for a place in the sun, by 
Falconer Madan; Prompt copies, private transcripts, and the ‘ Play- 
house scrivener’, by W. W. Greg; John Ogilby (1600-76): his 
Eritannia and the British Itineraries of the eighteenth century, by 
Sir Herbert George Fordham. 

The Burlington Magazine, October 1925, contains the first part of an 
article on English enamels of the twelfth century, by H. P. Mitchell. 

The Connoisseur, October 1925, contains an article on ancient painted 
glass in North-west Essex of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
by F. S. Eden. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, no. 3, 
contains the following articles :—Fifteenth-century Jesse window at 
St. Margaret’s church, Margaretting, by P. C. Haydon Bacon; The 
medieval glass-painter as a copyist, by the late J. D. Le Couteur; 
The twelfth-century medallions at Rivenhall, Essex, by F. S. Eden; 
The Italian Annunciation in the Victoria and Albert Museum, by 
Bernard Rackham; Medieval methods of employing cartoons for 
stained glass, by J. A. Knowles. 

Folklore, vol. 36, no. 2, contains an article on the cult of Sant-Iago 
at Compostella, by H. W. Howes. 

The Mariner's Mirror,vol. 11, no 4, contains the following articles:— 
The Victory Museum, by G. Callender ; Early Chinese ships and trade, 
by I. A. Donnelly ; The shipwright officers of the Royal dockyards, 
by N. Macleod; The century of Portuguese supremacy in the Indian 
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Ocean, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; H.M.S. Britannia, by L. G. Carr 
Laughton; The Ship of Paris, by H. S. Vaughan; Some ship models 
at Bordeaux, by Engineer Commander C. E. Eldred ; Burghley’s notes 
on the Spanish Armada, by Florence E. Dyer; Document: Beds in 
troopships, communicated by Miss Fairbrother. 

Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, October- 
December 1925, contains the following articles:—Monuments and 
memorials of soldiers in London city churches: St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; The orderly book of Captain Daniel 
Hebb’s company in the Loveden Volunteers, 1803-8, with an intro- 
duction by Col. W. K. Fane; A general court-martial in 1708, with 
notes by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; Early Articles of War, by W. Y. 
Baldry; Army Inspection Returns, 1753-1804 (continued), by the 
Rev. P. Sumner; The siege and capture of Bristol by the Royalist 
forces in 1643, with an introduction by Sir Charles Firth and notes by 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie. 

Ancient Egypt, September 1925, contains the following articles :— 
The Royal Magician, by Sir Flinders Petrie; An unpublished wooden 
statuette in the Hermitage, by N. Flittner ; Two wooden stamps, one 
of Amenhotep III in the Likhacheff collection, and the other in the 
Hermitage, by V. Struve; The Rulers, by Sir Flinders Petrie. 

The Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Records Society, 
vol. 9, contains the following articles :—The Shefford beaker, by Cyril 
Fox; The Morteyn family in Bedfordshire, by G. A. Moriarty ; The 
shire of Bedford and the earldom of Huntingdon, by G. H. Fowler ; 
The Jater descent of Wingate of Harlington, by J. H. Blundell; The 
disseisins by Falk de Breauté at Luton, by G. H. Fowler and M. W. 
Hughes; An Elizabethan Inquisition concerning bondmen, by S. 
Peyton; Roll of the Justices in Eyre, 1240, by G. H. Fowler; A list 
of Bedfordshire apprentices, 1711-20, by Mrs. Hilary Jenkinson; The 
Commune of Bedford, by Professor F. M. Stenton; A handlist of the 
Bedfordshire county muniments, prepared by the County Records 
Committee. 

The Essex Review, October 1925, contains, amongst other matter, 
the following articles and short notes:—William Palmer of Grays 
Thurrock, by H. E. Brooks; The old Braintree railway station, by 
Alfred Hills; Sir Anthony Deane, a colleague of Pepys, by H. R. 
Lingwood ; Essex Miles; Langdon Hills: Charge against the rector 
in the archdeacon’s court, 1579; Church goods at Ramsey, 1681 ; 
Oaken apple day; The nine Committee men, 1648; The gleaning 
bell; Finds at Chelmsford (spurs, dagger-blades, stirrup-irons, &c.) ; 
The Field Name ‘Please your honour’ at Barnston; Langdon old 
church ; Havering Place; Coffer in Little Bentley church; Inscription 
in Little Dunmow church. 

Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, vol. 9, part 3, 
contains the following articles and notes :—Palaeoliths from Great Pan 
Farm, Isle of Wight, by H. F. Poole; Excavation of a mound at 
Christchurch, Hants., by H. St. George Gray; Old roads in central 
Hants., by C. F. C. Hawkes; An account of Alresford by Sir George 
Brydges Rodney, communicated by Heywood Sumner; A winter walk 
in the New Forest (Pinnick wood enclosure and other earthworks), by 
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Heywood Sumner; Notes on the shrine of St. Swithun, by J. D, 
Le Couteur and D. H. M. Carter; Field notes, Basingstoke district, 
by J. R. Ellaway, G. W. Willis, and H. Rainbow; Field Archaeology, 
by J. P. Williams-Freeman ; Excavations at Romsey abbey; An iron 
pick and a bronze ring from Bitterne; Dr. Grundy on Place-names; 
Oram’s arbour, Winchester ; Iron Age hut-site on Snoddington Down; 
Roman villas at Havant, Longstock, Sparsholt, and Swaythling; 
Roman site at Curbridge creek; Barrows at The Slade, Petersfield; 
Palaeoliths from Snoddington Down and Wolverton; Polished axe 
from Langrish ; Bronze implements from Alton, Farley, and Beenham 
court ; Kitchen midden on Chark common ; Discovery of pile dwellings 
at Cosham and Horsea Island; Excavations in barrows at Doles, 
Andover; Coneycroft, Selborne; The river ‘Anton’; Flints from 
Petersfield heath ; The Froxfield entrenchments: Castle Mound, West 
Woodhay, Berks.; Bounds of East Meon in 1647; Derivation of 
Nursling. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 37, contains the following articles :— 
The ‘Pilgrim’s Way’, its antiquity and its alleged medieval use, by 
F. C. Elliston Erwood ; Notes on the topography of Cranbrook church, 
by the late L. L. Duncan; Ash Wills, by A. Hussey; Some early 
professions of canonical obedience to the See of Canterbury by heads 
of religious houses, by C. E. Woodruffe; Harty church, Sheppey, by 
A. Vallance ; Roman cemeteries at Ospringe, by W. Whiting; The 
Maidstone sector of Buckingham’s rebellion, Oct. 18, 1483, by Agnes 
Ethel Conway; The chronicle of William Glastynbury, monk of the 
priory of Christ Church, Canterbury, 1418-48, with introduction and 
notes by C. E. Woodruffe; A contemporary list of benefactions of 
Thomas Ikham, sacrist to St. Austin’s abbey, Canterbury, circa 1415, 
transcribed and translated by C. Cotton; The Giron seal found at 
Hackington, by A. Van De Put; An old timber house at Sundridge, 
by A. Vallance; Notes on the churches of Romney Marsh, by F.C. 
Elliston Erwood ; Roman Villa, Folkestone, by S. E. Winbolt ; Saxon 
burial cross found in St. Austin’s abbey, by the Rev. R. U. Potts. 

Peterborough Natural History and Archaeological Society: Précis 
of the s2nd and 53rd Annual Reports contains an article on monumental 
brasses at Sawtry, Edenham, and Burwell, by R. H. Edleston, and on 
the granges of the abbey of Peterborough, by W. T. Mellows. 

Archaeologia Acliana, 4th series, vol. 1, contains the following 
articles :—Roman Durham, by J. A. Petch; The township of Knitsley, 
co, Durham, by J. W. Fawcett ; The microlithic industries of Northum- 
berland, by F. Buckley; Notices of the family of Spearman, by J. C. 
Hodgson; Fenwick of Bywell, by J. C. Hodgson; Early carved stones 
at Hexham, by W. G. Collingwood; Roman Rudchester, by Parker 
Brewis; Northern minstrels and Folk drama, by Madeleine Hope 
Dodds; Young of Etherdacre, by A. F. Radcliffe; The ancient cross 
of Rothbury, by C. C. Hodges; The oldest version of the customs of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by C. Johnson; Simondburn church, Northum- 
berland, by C. C. Hodges; Some Anglo-Saxon records of the See of 
Durham, by H. H. E. Craster; The pallium of St. Cuthbert, by F. W. 
Buckler ; North Country clockmakers, by C. L. Reid; A memoir of 
Maberley Phillips, F.S.A., by S. S. Carr. 
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Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 28, contains the following 
articles: —Thrumpton Hall, Radcliffe-on-Soar church, Gotham church, 
by H. Gill; Oakham castle and church, by J. Holland Walker; A Not- 
tingham riot in 1678, by the Rev. R. Jowett Burton; Some Nottingham- 
shire and Lincolnshire Easter sepulchres, by E. Woolley; Extracts 
from the Records of the Borough of Nottingham, by E. L. Guilford; 
St. Michael’s, Laxton, by H. Gill; Nottinghamshire in 1676, by 
E. L. Guilford; Military effigies in’ Nottinghamshire before the Black 
Death, by the Rev. H. Lawrance and T. E. Routh; The Wollaton 
Antiphonal. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 36, contains the following 
articles :—Guide to archives and other collections of documents relating 
to Surrey: general introduction and scheme, by Hilary Jenkinson ; The 
Annals of Southwark and Merton, by M. Tyson; Sir Richard Onslow, 
1603-64, M.P. and a member of Cromwell’s House of Lords, by the 
Earl of Onslow; A Cheam school bill in 1766, by Sir H. C. M. Lambert ; 
Surrey Place-names, by A. Bonner; A Carshalton Camp, by Mrs. Birch ; 
The historical geography of the Wealden Iron Industry, by H. E. 
Malden; The archaeological survey of Surrey, by Albany Major ; 
An old Surrey print—Bear’s Den Hall, by H. E. Malden; The funeral 
expenses of Sir Thomas Cawarden (document) ; Pre-Conquest churches 
in Surrey, by P. M. Johnston; Discovery of part of a Court Roll of 
East Bechworth ; Carshalton House; Find of flints at Chiddingfold ; 
Original presentment toa Court at Chobham ; Discoveries at Farnham; 
Late Bronze Age urn from Haslemere ; Horley deeds deposited with 
the Surrey Archaeological Society ; Wooden carving of the Coronation 
of the Virgin found at Leatherhead. 

Papers of the Halifax Antiquarian Society,1924, contain the following 
articles :—Elizabethan Halifax, by John Lister; Long Case clocks and 
some notable makers, by S. H. Hamer; Some old Halifax houses, by 
T. W. Hanson; Ancient highways of the parish of Halifax, by W. B. 
Crump; The history of Dove House: now the Shibden Industrial 
School, by John Lister ; The Moravian brethren in Lightcliffe“and their 
house, by H. Hinchliffe; Halifax schools prior to 1700, by M. W. Garside. 

The Scottish Historical Review, October 1925, contains the following 
articles: —‘ A Loyall Subjectes Aduertisement’ as to the unpopularity 
of James I’s government in England, 1603-4, by J. D. Mackie ; A study 
in Reformation history, by Prof. R. K. Hannay; The Dispensator of 
King David I, by Prof. F.M. Powicke; Laurence of Durham, by H.H. E. 
Craster; The royal burgh of Rutherglen, by J. T. T. Brown. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 37, sec. C., nos. 2 and 3, 
contain the following articles :—Ancient pottery at Shanganagh castle, 
co. Dublin, by Olive Purser; Carlo Goldoni and the ‘Commedia 
dell’ Arte’, by W. Starkie. 

Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological Society, vol. 10, no. 3, 
contains the following papers :—Kildare members of Parliament (1559- 
1800); A Kildare poet, by T. U. Sadleir; Ferns marriage licences 
(continued), by H. C. Stanley-Torney; The Chetwood letters (con- 
tinued) ; Some authorities for Kildare county history; A Turnpike 
receipt for Queen’s Co. 

The Indian Antiquary, Sept., Oct., and Nov. 1925, contain further 
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instalments of a history of important ancient towns and cities in Gujarat 
and Kathiawad, by Anant Sadasiv Altekar; of the Geographical 
dictionary of ancient and medieval India, by Nundolal Dey; and 
Waddell on Phoenician origins, by Sir Richard Temple; and an article 
on the representation of Surya in Brahmanical art, by Jitendranath 
Banerjee. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. 15, part 8, contains the following articles :— 
Two inscriptions from Gawarwad and Annigeri, of the reign of 
Somesvara II, by L. D. Barnett; Gadag inscription of Vikramaditya VI, 
by L. D. Barnett ; King Subhakara of Orissa, by S. Levi; The Bezwada 
Pillar inscription of Yuddhamalla, by C. R. Krishnamachari and K.V., 
Lakskhmana Rao. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 34, parts 1 and 
2, contain the following papers :—William Cook of Salem, by L. W. 
Jenkins ; The founding of New Amsterdam in 1626, by V. H. Paltsits; 
Do we learn from History ? by William MacDonald; Bibliography of 
American newspapers (continued), by C. S. Brigham; The date of 
Franklin’s kite experiment, by A. McAdie; Benjamin Franklin's 
Library, by G. S. Eddy; Franklin and Galloway: some unpublished 
letters, by W. S. Mason. 

Annual Réport of the American Historical Association for 1920 con- 
tains the following papers:—The origin of the Russian state on the 
Dnieper, by M. Rostovtsev; Recent realignment in the history of 
medieval medicine and science, by F. H. Garrison ; Latin as an inter- 
national language in the Middle Ages, by L. J. Paetow; The enlightened 
despotism, by G. M. Dutcher; The establishment of a new Poland, by 
L. H. Holt; The settlement at Plymouth contemplated before 1620, 
by L. N. Kinnicutt; Capitalistic and socialistic tendencies in the 
Puritan colonies, by C. Day; The heritage of the Puritans, by D. S. 
Muzzey; Philadelphia and the embargo of 1808, by L. M. Sears; 
Agrarian discontent in the South, 1880-1900, by B. B. Kendrick; 
Description and travel as source material for the history of early 
agriculture in Pennsylvania, by R. W. Kelsey ; The early development 
of agricultural societies in the United States, by R. C. True; History 
of the ranch cattle industry in Oklahoma, by E. E, Dale. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 58, contains 
the following articles:—Daniel Malcom and Writs of Assistance, by 
G. G. Wolkins ; The military test of the spontaneous American Revo- 
lution, by T. G. Frothingham; The Case of Captain Penny, by G. W. 
Allen; Thomas Mortonof Merrymount,byC. E. Banks; The remarkable 
story of the Rev. John Martin, chaplain at Bunkers Hill, by H. Murdock; 
A letter of Alexander Hamilton, 1779, by W. C. Ford; Tyndall’s Map 
of Virginia, 1608, by W. C. Ford; Marches and Camp sites of the 
French army in New England during the Revolutionary War, by A. 
Forbes; The Boston Customs district in 1768, by G. G. Wolkins. 

The New England Genealogical Register, October 1925,among other 
matter, contains an article on the Royal descent of a New England 
settler, proving the descent of Lucy de Morteyn, an ancestress of 
William Sargent, from the house of Kenneth McAlpin, by G. A. 
Moriarty. 

The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of New York, September 
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1925, contains a short article on medieval textiles by Eleanor B. Saxe. 
In the November number are:—Notes on a collection of Renaissance 
bronzes and medals, by J. Breck ; Laces of historical interest, by Frances 
Morris; Three red-figured Greek vases, by Gisela M. A. Richter ; 
Classical inscriptions: recent accessions, by Christine Alexander. 

Old Time New England, October 1925, contains the following 
articles :—The Derby-Osborn farm, Peabody, by Mrs.G. L. Underwood ; 
The gravestones in the old burying-ground at Watertown, Mass., by 
W.A. Norris; Ancient carpenters’ tools, part iii, by H. C. Mercer; The 
Chaplin-Clarke-Williams House, Rowley, Mass. 

Wiener Prihistorische Zeitschrift, vol. 12, part 2, contains the fol- 
lowing articles :—Finds of the Mesolithic age in Hungary, by E. Hille- 
brand; The Beaker culture, by L. Domonkos and L. Franz; The 
chronology of the earliest Bronze Age, by G. Ekholm ; Bronze Age 
finds in Lower Austria, by K. Kriezler; A child’s skull of Aunjetitz 
type from a grave at Wetzleinsdorf, Lower Austria, by V. Lebzelter ; 
Prehistoric investigations at Warmbad, by F. Mihlhofer ; A Germanic 
gravefield at Mistelbach, Lower Austria, by H. Mitscha-Marheim ; 
Did the Germanic people build earthworks? by R. Much. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 43, patt 3 and 4, contains the following 
articles :—Patriciana (matters relating to St. Patrick), by P. Grosjean ; 
The ‘Passional of Adiabine’, by P. Peeters; Early collections of 
miracles of saints: ii, Latin collections, by H. Delehaye ;, An ascetic 
and hagiographic MS. of the fourteenth century, by R. Lechat ; Cata- 
logue of Latin hagiographical MSS. in the Library of the chapter of 
Novara, by the late A. Poncelet. 

Mémoires dela Société Royale des Antiquaries du Nord, New Series, 
1920-24, contains the following articles:—The oldest Danish Royal 
insignia: the sword of Christian III and the crown of Christian IV, by 
B. Lilsberg ; Human skeletons of the oldest Stone Age discovered in 
the peat bogs of Sverdborg and Mulierup, by H. A. Nielsen ; Names 
of Scandinavian pilgrims ina register of the brethren of Reichenau, by 
F.Jénsson and KE. Jorgensen ; The origin of runes, by H. Pedersen ; 
The relationship between Lombard and Danish brick architecture, by 
M. Clemmensen: The home of iron, by C. Blinkenberg ; Common 
methods of decoration in the late Stone Age, by S. Miller; The 
Oldenburg horn, by B. Liisberg. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1924, 
parts 3 and 4, contains the following articles :—‘ Taille a l’antique’ in 
Renaissance sculpture, by E. Chénon; An inscribed stone tub from 
Reims, by L. Demaison; Note on a cameo described by M. Collinet 
in 1923, by P. Perdrizet; The clock-tower at Kerallic-en-Plestin, 
(Cétes-du-Nord), by R. Grand; Roman and modern roads, by 
Commandant Lefebvre des Noéttes; The date of the dedication of St. 
John Lateran, by P. Lauer; Note on M. Chénon’s paper on the 
feudal ceremony of the osculum, by L. Lacrocq; A Gallo-Roman 
stone statuette found at Agey (Céte-d’Or), by J. Toutain; The 
contract for the building of the castle of Danemarche at Dreux, by P. 
Lauer; On the words seutum and quernellum in medieval military 
architecture, by P. Lauer ; A terra-cotta human head found at Alesia, 
by J. Toutain; An enamelled ring from Eauze (see Ant. Journ. v, 
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145), by E. Michon; The classification of twelfth-century tympana, 
by A. Mayeux; Plaque for harness in the Louvre representing Bel- 
lerophon and the chimaera, by E. Michon; A fifteenth-century binding 
at Douai representing the story of Alfred king of Mercia, by A. Boinet; 
Pottery from Alesia, by J. Toutain. 

Revue Archéologigue, vol. 22, July-September 1925, contains the 
following articles :—Thracian archaeology, by G. Seure ; The work of 
the French school of archaeology at Delphi and Delos, by P. Roussel; 
Two inscriptions from Kallatis, by B. Haussoullier ; Christos propylaios 
or ‘Christus hic est’, by W. Deonna; Tantalus, king of the Hittites, by 
G. Poisson ; Are the Stoechades the iles d’Hyéres? by J. Mouquet; 
Roman and modern roads, by Comte Lefebvre des Noéttes; The 
treasure of ancient jewellery found at Macon in 1764, by E. Espéran- 
dieu; The National Museum at Sofia, by G. Seure; Review of 
Richter’s ‘The Craft of Athenian pottery’, by Madeleine Massoul. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxv, nos. 3-4 (July 1925: Paris, Masson et 
Cie). Before the discoveries recorded by RR.PP. Licent and Teilhard 
de Chardin in the opening paper little could be said of the Stone Age 
in China, but it is now clear that in the Ordos (within the great loop 
of the Hoang-Ho south of Mongolia and north of Shensi) the loess 
contains quartzite implements of Le Moustier and later Palaeolithic 
stages with the appropriate fauna, the deposit itself being not entirely 
wind-borne, but consisting of a conglomerate (mainly calcareous 
concretions) at the base; middle strata with freshwater shells ; and 
the true loess above, with land-shells, surmounted by 3 ft.-r1o0 ft. 
of black soil attributed to the Neolithic period (see also p. 352). This 
yellow earth extends from the south of the Ordos to Lake Baikal, and 
links up with that of Siberia, Turkestan, and eastern Europe. The 
small industry (due to shortage of raw material) illustrated on 
pp. 226-7 is rendered intelligible only by the Abbé Breuil’s drawings, 
the photographs being a failure. A flint point from eastern Siberia, 
presumably of late Palaeolithic date is figured on p. 405. In spite of 
the well-known steatopygic figurines (cf. p. 378), Dr. Verneau rejects 
the theory that the Palaeolithic negroids of Europe are represented by 
the modern Bushmen. The head of a musk-ox sculptured in stone is 
a novelty from Laugerie Haute illustrated by M. Peyrony; and the 
Abbé Breuil continues his notes on a tour in central Europe. His 
most striking illustration is of ornamental knives made of the horse’s 
jaw-bone (p. 277), from Kostelik cavern near Brno (formerly Briinn). 
The origin of man in America is discussed by M. Rivet, who supplies 
a bibliography. Engravings of Solutré date are rare, and attention is 
called to one on p. 346 from the valley du Roc in the Charente. 
M. Luquet reviews favourably a work on the primitive peoples 
of Portugal by Senhor Mendes-Corréa (p. 362), and emphasizes the 
early mixture of races in the west of the Iberian peninsula, where the 
Megalithic culture is thought by some to have originated. Memoirs 
by Professor Obermaier and Sefior Perez de Barradas, reviewed by 
the Abbé Breuil, have revealed an astonishing series of late palaeolithic 
cultures in the Manzanarés valley near Madrid ; and Professor Boule 
has a note on Tardenois sites in Belgium (p. 369). 

Revue Anthropologique, April-June 1925. The excavation of La 
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Grotte du Coléoptére, at Juzaine, Bomal Commune, Luxemburg, is 
described by MM. Hamal Nandrin and Servais, with several illustra- 
tions of the finds which range from late La Madeleine to Neolithic 
times. There is evidence that the harpoons of reindeer antler, with a 
single row of barbs, were brought into the cave and not made on the 
spot ; and the worked flake of Pressigny flint was imported in Neolithic 
times from the quarry in Indre-et-Loire, being easily recognizable by 
its characteristic honey colour. The most interesting phase, however, 
is that between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic, and the authors draw a 
distinction between the Tardenois industry (exclusively composed of 
geometric pygmy implements) and the Microlithic, which includes a 
number of larger cores and flakes as well as small implements more or 
less geometric, the latter apparently remaining in use even during the 
Age of polished flint. The true pygmy stations are normally in 
the vicinity of a water-supply, and their relation to neighbouring 
Neolithic sites has yet to be determined. 

July-September, 1925. An essay by A. A. Mendes Corréa on 
the pre-Roman ethnology of Portugal discusses among other points the 
testimony of Herodotus as to Celts in the peninsula during the fifth 
century B.C. (pp. 278, 286), but comes to no decision as to the racial 
affinities of the Lusitanians, a name for all the inhabitants on the 
western side of the peninsula except the Conii and the Celts. Argu- 
ments have been advanced in favour of considering them Ligurians, 
Celts, or Iberians. The author concludes that, in spite of many 
invasions, the indigenous elements have retained their vitality to the 
present day. Stone Age novelties are provided by M. Peyrony, who 
has an illustrated paper on new or little-known types of Le Moustier 
and their evolution in the Upper Palaeolithic. These consist of imple- 
ments or flakes notched at one end or the other ; worked flakes broken 
across and redressed at the fracture; the ¢ranchet (shell-mound axe), 
which turns into the transverse arrow-head in early Aurignac times ; 
tanged points, the predecessors of the Font-Robert and shouldered 
forms ; and crescents, which diminished into a common pygmy type. 
In all these respects there is a close agreement with the Capsian 
culture of North Africa ; but at present there is no evidence to show 
that the same stage of culture was reached in the two areas at 
the same time. 

Revue Mabillon, October-December 1925, contains the following 
articles :—The alienations of Alphonse de Poitiers, by P. Guébin; A 
note on the word /ocus : hermitage or monastery, by Dom L. Gougaud ; 
Charters and Bulls of Clairvaux, by A. Prévost ; Charters and docu- 
ments of the abbey of St. Martin des Champs, by J. Depoin; The last 
chapters-general of the congregation of St. Vanne, by J. Godefroy. 

Pro Alesia, Année 9-10, nos. 37-8, contains the following 
articles :—Alesia as a religious sanctuary, by J. Toutain; Aristotle and 
La perte du Rhéne, by L. Carias; A bronze arrow-head, iron pipe, a 
bronze hook, &c. from Alise, by A. Hure; A bunch of medieval keys 
and other objects in the museum at Alise, by H. Corot ; Flint imple- 
ment from Laumes, by P. Malaquin; The constellations on Gaulish 
medals, by E. Vuarnet; List of potters’ stamps found at Amiens 
between 1879 and 1923, by P. M. Saguez. 
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Aréthuse, October 1925, contains the following articles:—A beer 
mug used by the Elector Palatine John Casimir, 1543-92, by 
J. Babelon ; The exhibition of Oriental art, May 1925, by R. Koechlin; 
Contemporary medallists: Leon Claude Mascaux, by P. d’Espezel; 
A find of Seleucid and Arsacid coins, by M. Dayet ; A golden stag of 
Scythian workmanship from Tapidé-Szentmarton, by L. Bella. 

Recueil des Notices et Mémoires dela Société archéologique, historique 
et gtographique du département de Constantine, 5th series, vol. 12, 
contains the following articles:—The prison of Casablanca, by 
A. Maitrot ; Water-holes, springs and wells in the commune of Rirha, 
by M. Boudouard; The chronology of the ‘ Escargotiéres’ (kitchen 
middens), by A. Debruge; A new Libyan inscription from the 
commune of Condé Smendou, by J. Bosco; The fauna found by 
M. Debruge at Mechta el Arbi (1923), by M. Solignac ; Ancient 
remains at Bridja (Hamma), by J. Bosco; Roman, Christian, Vandal, 
and Byzantine Carthage, by E. Thépenier; The ‘ Escargotiére’ at 
Mechta el Arbi (early Aurignacian), by A. Debruge; The human 
remains from Mechta el Arbi, by H. Lagotala; The mummy at 
Azerou N’tidjer, by H. Carayol; Hencher Senab, by E. Thépenier; 
The legend of Sidi Messaoud, by E. Vallet ; The bone deposit at 
Khroub, by M.M. Alquier and Debruge; A bathing establishment at 
Fedj M’zala, by E. Vallet; Theveste, by L. Leschi; A stela found 
at Tébessa, by A. Truillot; Neolithic station at Abd el Adhim, by 
M. Reygasse ; An unpublished description by M. Mercier of a bone 
deposit at Khroub, and the supposed reason for its formation, by 
A. Vel ; Axes reworked on one face from Tachenghit, and Mousterian 
axes from Spain, by M. Reygasse; Merabtines venerated in the 
Department of Constantine, by A. Robert; The temple of Tanit- 
Caelestis at Cirta, by J. Bosco. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique et historique de Nantes et dela 
Lotre-Inférieure, vol. 64, contains the following articles:—The statues 
of Chapelle-Breton (Mouzeil), by M. Giraud-Mangin; Atlantis, by 
P. Raingeard; Axe-hammers from Ouvrinais and Brichetiére in the 
museum at Chateaubriant, by J. Chapron; Acquisitions in the Rays 
country by the Surintendant Foucquet, by A. Perraud-Charmantier; 
Censer from Soudan (Loire-Inférieure), by E. Evellin ; The hospice at 
Blain, by H. Sorin; The Motte at La Garnache (Vendée), by 
Dr. Baudouin ;.Seal of the abbey of Pontron, by P. Soullard ; Signs 
formerly existing in Nantes, by L. Delattre; Architectural history of 
the castle of Nantes, by P. Jeulin; A sword of ancient type with 
pas d’dne found in the Loire at Oudon (Loire-Inférieure) in August 
1924, by G. du Plessix; A Breton museum, by E. Menaut; The 
sword of Cambronne, by G. Durville; The legend of the former 
existence of the town of Herbauge in the Lake of Grandlieu, by 
L. Maitre. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1925, 
no. I, contains the following articles :—The district of Eramecourt, by 
the Abbé Olive ; Romanesque art in the churches of the Canton of 
Roye, by M. A. Heuduin; Roman oculists’ mortars found at Amiens, 
by A. Thorel. 

Hespéris, vol. 4, part 4, contains the following articles: —The Samé's 
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or oral transmission, by E. Michaux-Bellaire; A South Moroccan 
Berber tribe—the Massat, by R. Montagne; Customary law of the 
Massat, by Ben Daoud; The work of the Institut des Hautes-Etudes 
Marocaines, 1923-4, by P. de Cenival; Studies relating to Berber 
dialects, by E. Laoust. 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeoslogischen Instituts, Rimische 
Abteilung, band 38/39, part 3/4, contains the following articles :— 
Carolingian and Omayad late antiquities (a comparison of building 
plans), by F. Oelmann ; The beginning of Christian Art, by L. v. Sybel; 
Belierophon and the horsemen saints, by K. Lehmann-Hartleben ; 
Augustus, by M. Rostovtzeff; Funeral games and the cult of the 
dead, by L. Malten; Archaic bronze vases ornamented with tongue 
pattern, by K. A. Neugebauer; Eros Sauroctonos, by G. Libertini ; 
A relief in the Villa Borghese, by A. Rumpf; Mater Matuta, by 
L. Curtius ; The Vase from Cervetri in the British Museum (E. 555), 
by W..Schadewaldt. 

’Apxatodoy.ikov AeAriov, tome 7, contains the following articles :— 
Excavations at Nysa on the Meander, by K. Kourouniotes ; Excava- 
tion of the Byzantine church of St. John the Divine at Ephesus, by 
G. Soterios; Mastaura, by K. Kourouniotes; Meopoioi and Essenes, 
by G. P. Oeconomus ; The work of the Greek archaeological service 
in Asia Minor, by K. Kourouniotes. 

Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, 6th series, vol. 1, fasc. 1, 2, and 3, 
contains the following articles:—Roman inscriptions from Duino 
Timavo, by B. Tamaro; Inscriptions found in recent years at Aquileia, 
by G. Brusin; The Government excavations of the Etrusco-Roman 
temple at Fiesole, by E. Galli; Discovery of a milestone of the Via 
Nova Traiana at Fabro, by R. B. Bandinelli; Mortars for pounding 
vegetables and an altar inscribed to the Lares from Canepina, by 
U. Antonielli ; Discoveries of inscriptions, &c. in Rome, by G. Mancini 
and E. Gatti; The harbour of Trajan at Ostia, by G. Calza; An 
Imperial statue in the character of Apollo from Albano Laziale, by 
G. Bendinelli; A Greco-Samnite tomb at Cuma, by A. Levi; Pre- 
historic objects from Casanova di Carinola, by A. Maiuri; An inscription 
and bronze ring from a Roman building at Cancello, by V. Macchioro ; 
A mutilated marble group of Eros and Psyche at Vico Equense, 
Maiuri ; Roman inscription from a tomb at Rocca S. Felice, by 

Maiuri. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia nazionale dei Lincez, 6th ser., vol. i, 
parts 3-4, contains an article by C. A. Nallino on twelfth- to thirteenth- 
century Arabian Christian versions of Byzantine legal treatises. 

Histéria e Memérias da Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa, nova 
série, 2* classe, vol. 14, contains the following articles: —The voyage 
of Magalhaes from the national point of view, by A. Lima; The case 
of Fernio de Magalhaes, by V. Almeida d ’Eca; The problem of the 
nationality of Magalhdes, by A. Baiio; The foundress of the College of 
Santo Ant&o (Filippa de Sa) and her burial, by V. Ribeiro; Duarte 
Galvao and his family, by S. Viterbo; Superstition and crime, by 
Visconde de Carnaxide; Privileges of foreigners in Portugal, by 
V. Ribeiro; Three English tragedies with Portuguese plots, by G. 
Ramos. 
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Fornvinnen: Meddelanden fran K. Vitterhets Historie och Anti. 
kvitets Akademien, 1924, hafte 5 (Stockholm). This number contains 
a summary in German of the articles published in the preceding issues 
of the year, already noticed in this Journal, v, pp. 212 and 230. There 
is in addition the State-Antiquary’s report of 1924, with photographs 
showing the congested state of the Historical Museum at Stockholm, 
and the new arrangement of certain sections in the Ostermalmsgatan, 
Many of the recent additions are photographed on the ten plates 
concluding the report, and there is a drawing of part of a jug, 
apparently with spout through the handle, a rare type of the 
Migration period, also represented in this country (from Great 
Addington, Northants., in British Museum). 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de [Egypte, vol. 24, parts 2 and 3, 
contains the following articles:—A bas-relief of the god “HPQN, by 
G. Lefebvre ; Two granite sarcophagi from Samannid (Lower Egypt), 
by Hakim Effendi Abou-Seif; Coptic reading-desks from the 
Fayoum, by G. A. Wainwright; Household objects from Kom 
Washim, by G. A. Wainwright; Two mastaba chapels of the third 
dynasty at Sakkara, by C. M. Firth; A representation of the Nativity 
on a Coptic bas-relief, by H. Munier; Monuments relating to Amon 
from Karnak, by G. Lefebvre; Report on the inspectorate of Tanta 
from September 1923 to January 1925, by Hakim Abou-Seif; Notes 
on the recent survey of the Theban necropolis, by J. H. Cole; 
Addendum to Survey report on the maps of the Theban necropolis, 
by R. Engelbach; Notes on the fish of Mendes, by R. Engelbach; 
Seizure of bronzes from Buto (Tell Fara‘in), by R. Engelbach; The 
treasure of Athribis (Benha), by R. Engelbach; Methods used in 


cleaning ancient bronze and silver, by A. Lucas; The bolt ae by 


M. Pillet; Certain monuments described in M. Pillet’s last report, 
by H. Gauthier; The title of the queens of the Memphite dynasties, 
by H. Gauthier. 
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